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CHAPTER I. 

MRS. SEYMOUR IS REPULSED. 

IN accordance with the resolution he 
has made, Iredell, instead of going 
home after his usual military duties 
are completed upon the following morning, 
deliberately turns his steps in the direction 
of Mrs. Seymour s house. The Seymours 
are not connected with the army, and their 
residence in Woolwich is a matter of per- 
sonal choice — on the part, that is to say, of 
the lady, for Mr. Seymour, after some ten or 
twelve years' experience of married life, has 
arrived at the conclusion that the best way 
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to preserve peace is to allow Mrs. Seymour 
to have her own way in everything. They 
occupy a pretty villa on the outskirts of the 
town, and Iredell, in looking for a house to 
which to bring home his wife, had purposely 
chosen one as much out of the reach of Mrs. 
Seymour as he possibly could. So he has 
«ome twenty minutes* walk to encounter 
before he arrives at his destination, and 
Addy is just about to sit down to luncheon 
with Spooney Allingham when the Colonel's 
knock sounds at the door. Henry Seymour, 
luckily, is out. Iredelbknows, when he de- 
signs a morning call upon the lady, that her 
husband, unless some accident has prevented 
him, will be from home, as he makes a prac- 
tice of leaving his domestic hearth directly 
breakfast is concluded, and not returning to 
it until dinner is likely to be on the table. 

As Iredell's knock announces the approach 
of a stranger, Addy gives her servant orders 
to say ** Not at home ;" for Mr. Allingham 
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has proposed to drive her out into the 
country that afternoon, and she does not 
wish to be detained by visitors. But when 
the newcomer, in answer to the denial, de- 
mands when Mrs. Seymour is likely to 
return, Addy, who is peeping through a 
crevice of the dining-room door, recognises 
the voice a^ once, and flies into the hall. 

** My dear Frank," enthusiastically ; " is it 
really you ? Of course I had no idea of it, 
or I should never have said * Not at home.* 
I thought it might be that old bore, Peter- 
son. Bo come in ! We are just beginning 
lunch, Charlie and I ; you have come in the 
very nick of time. I am so delighted to see 
you;" and she would have dragged him then 
and there into the dining-room, had not 
Iredell resisted her eflforts. 

" Thank you, no," he answers, in a very 
subdued voice. "I came to speak a few 
words to you, but if you are at lunch I will 
call another time." 

1—2 
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" But why wont you come in and lunch 
with us? Now, don't be unkind. It is 
such an age since you have been here !» 

" In the first place, because, as you know, 
I never eat lunch ; and in the second, because 
I am in a hurry, and have but a few minutes 
to spare. But since you have a friend I 
will not detain you. I will look round again 
in an hour or two." 

" A friendy Frank !" says Mrs. Seymour, 
reproachfuUy. " As if I ever had a friend 
that could compare with you. No ! K you 
really wont join us, I will go into the 
drawing-room and hear what you have to 
say ; though I hope it is nothing disagree- 
able," she adds, from a consciousness engen- 
dered by the gravity of his countenance. 

" But what will Mr. Allingham think of 
your desertion of him?" 

" Bother Mr. Allingham ! He must wait 
till I choose to return. Do you suppose it 
can be of any consequence what a boy like 
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that thinks, when your wishes stand in the 
way of his ?" 

" You flatter me, Addy ; but I am afraid 
you will not find my communication worth 
giving up his good .opinion for/' says 
Iredell, as he follows her into the drawing- 
room. 

" I hope you are not going to scold me, 
Frank ?" 

" I have no right to scold you ; but I 
must ask you one question. What possible 
motive had you in telling my wife yesterday 
that you met me going up to town with a 
basket of fruit and flowers, and that you 
suspected they were a present for a lady ?" 

" What possible motive !" she echoes. *' I 
told her the fact simply as a piece of news. 
It was a fact, was it not ? You can't deny 
it!" 

'* Your suspicions are not facts. You 
know how weak Clare is, and how likely 
such an idea would be to fret and worry her 
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in my absence. You call yourself my 
friend, and yet you infuse doubts into her 
mind about me. It is more the act of an 
enemy than a friend !' 

" And do you suppose I didn't suffer on 
my own account ? Do you suppose / didn't 
feel jealous to think you were flying off on 
secret visits to some woman or other in 
town ?'* 

" I am not speaking of your feelings on 
the subject, but of Mrs. Iredell's. What- 
ever you may have felt on your own account 
is nothing at all to me. The cruelty consists 
in your having exaggerated matters, as you 
did, to her." 

" ! Frank, you are very, very cruel to 

« 

me !" exclaims Addy, as she sinks into a 
chair, and dabs two dry eyes carefully 
with a quarter of a yard of embroidered 
cambric. 

"Mrs. Sej^mour, we must understand 
each other on this matter. Do you remem- 
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ber a conversation that took place be- 
tween us in my study some few months 
back ?" 

'' Of course I do." 

" Tou must have seen from the tone I 
adopted then that I did not wish you to be 
intimate with my wife. Tou guessed, too, 
the reasons I had for not wishing it. Tou 
persuaded me at the time to let you continue 
visiting her, and I consented, almost against 
my conscience. But I little thought you 
would try to make mischief between us ; 
and I came here to-day to tell you, once for 
all, that I will not allow it." 

"What is it you will not allow? My 
visits to Mrs. Iredell ?" 

" Not if you ever speak to her again in 
the way you did yesterday.'' 

" I am to connive with you then in keep- 
ing your actions a secret from her ?" 

*' No, no ; I doi^'t mean that." . 

" What is it you mean, then ? If your 
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deeds are all fair and open, why do you mind 
their being repeated ?" 

" It is the way in which you repeated 
them to her that made the mischief. Why 
cannot I take a few flowers up to London 
without its being tittle-tattled all over the 
town ? Why need it be immediately sur- 
mised I took them to a woman ?" 

" It was not a woman you gave them to, 
then?'' 

"I do not consider myself bound to 
answer a question, Mrs. Seymour, which 
you have no right to put to me.'' 

" ! Frank, have I no right ?" she 
exclaims. " Does my affection for you give 
me no right ? Do you suppose that if your 
wife disliked hearing the story, / did not 
suffer a thousand times more in telling it ?" 

"What is all this folly about?" says 
Iredell, anjgrily, as he almost pushes her 
from him, for she has risen from her chair 
during the preceding sentence and advanced 
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to his side. It is seldom this man can 
bring himself to speak even sternly to one 
of the softer sex, but Addy Seymour, with 
her deceit, her artificiality, and her con- 
tinual attacks, has thoroughly disgusted 
him ; and perhaps in all his life he never 
felt so little kindly towards any woman as 
he does at the present moment towards 
her. '*Why will you continue,'* he goes 
on, "to try and force upon me a remem- 
brance which you know has become odious 
to me ?" 

" Thank you. Colonel Iredell," interposes 
Addy, sarcastically. No women can be so 
sarcastic as those who find they have placed 
themselves in a false position with the other 
sex. 

" Don't try sarcasm," replies Iredell ; •" it 
will have no effect upon me, and it doesn't 
become you. Mrs. Seymour, you must be 
sensible. The past is past, and it will 
never be renewed between us, I told you 
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this once before, and I wish you had not 
given me the pain of repeating it." 

" 0, I don't suppose it is much pain to 

" Then you are mistaken ; it is not only 
pain, but shame for me to remember that I 
led you into so much folly; but if you 
imagine I have any other feeling connected 
with it, you are wrong/* 

" You have an uncommonly pleasant way 
of speaking the truth, I must say." 

" If it could be spoken in any pleasanter 
way I would do it. But you force me to 
appear rude. You will not take a hint, 
however strong. You leave me no alterna- 
tive but to be blunt." 

" 0, pray go on ! Let me hear it to the 
end," said Addy, brokenly. She is really 
crying now, with vexation and disappoint- 
ment, and the tone of her voice makes 
Iredell think himself a brute. It is always 
thus with him. He detests deceit and dis- 
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honour as much as any saint could do, and 
he can talk very sternly about them when 
his feelings are roused, but directly a woman 
begins to cry he is nowhere. He turns for 
the time being into a perfect coward, and 
all his bravery slinks round the corner 

» 

with its tail between its legs. 

" Don't think me unkind, Addy/' he 
continues ; " I am obliged to be frank for all 
our sakes, but I hate to see you cry about 
it ; only the plain fact of the matter is this 
— ^you mu8t not repeat stories against me to 
my wife ; and you must not^^ he commences 
very determinately, but ends rather sheep- 
ishly, " make love to me^ 

'^And this," says Mrs. Seymour, pa- 
thetically, " this is the end of it all." 

*'Tes, this is the end of it all," repeats 
Iredell, without flinching, " unless you can 
make up your mind to regard me as a friend, 
and nothing more ; unless you will consent 
to drop that continual hankering after a 
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past which should never have been, and 
which we ought to look back upon with 
equal regrets." 

" I cant look back upon it with regret 
when I think how dear I was to you then, 
and how cold you have grown to me lately ; 
when I remember the delightful happy 
hours we used to spend together, and how 
you used to say that " . 

" Addy ! I have already requested you 
not to annoy me by such idle reminiscences. 
You never did care for me, nor I for you, in 
the true meaning of the word. We were 
both conceited enough to be flattered by the 
temporary feeling we evoked in each other, 
and to fancy it was a lasting passion ; but 
as to pretending it has left any permanent 
effects upon our lives, that is all nonsense, 
and no one knows it better than yourself 
The fact is, your vanity is a little hurt at 
finding how harmless our intimacy has 
proved, and you would like to bring me to 
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your feet again ; but it is lost time, Addy. 
Under no circumstances could I have been 
induced to repeat a folly of which I am 
thoroughly ashamed, and I am scarcely 
likely to do so now when every thought of 
my heart is devoted to Clare/' 

Mrs. Seymour perceives at last that the 
game is over. It would have been a dull 
woman indeed who could have flattered 
herself any longer that it was not so. 
Whilst Iredell has been speaking, a dozen 
thoughts of revenge have chased themselves 
one after another through her brain, but 
she has too much tact to let him perceive 
her change of feeling; only as she sits 
upright upon the sofa, where she had cast 
herself in the abandonment of despair and 
wipes her eyes, she tries to put upon her 
face that look of resignation with which a 
martyr is supposed to be led to the stake. 

''Very well, Frank — Colonel Iredell, I 
suppose I had better call you for the future 
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— say no more upon the subject, I can't 
bear it ! It is your will that the past should 
be dead^ — and it is dead from this moment ! 
My beautiful, living past ! I will never 
think of it but as a corpse !" 

" Much better never think of it at all," 
he responds, cartly. 

" I will never think of it at all then. I 
will obey your wishes to the smallest par- 
ticular ! I will never even see you, if you 
desire me — except in my dreams," she adds 
in a lower voice. 

" Well, I don't suppose you will have 
much more opportunity," replies Iredell, 
who is getting thoroughly sick of this sen- 
timental tirade ; " for as soon as my wife is 
over her confinement, I intend to leave the 
army and live at Brodhurst Hall. You will 
not therefore have a very long trial in 
which to keep up your character for pro- 
priety, Addy, and I do entreat you, for 
Heaven's sake, whatever you may think, 
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not to broacli the subject of our former 
intimacy to me again during that time, for 
I do assure you I am thoroughly sick of it/' 

" Everything shall be as you wish/' she 
answers, in the meek voice that suits the 
new role she has adopted. But it has no 
effect upon Iredell. 

" Very good, then ; my business here is 
ended ; only, mind you, not a word to my 
wife, either on this or any other subject 
that may annoy her; for as sure as. you 
deceive me, Addy, I will go straight to 
Seymour and tell him everything/' 

" Is it necessary to resort to threatening?" 
she asks. 

"No!" he says, with ready repentance, "but 
of course I only meant with regard to your 
repetitions to Clare. Tou know me better, 
Addy, than to think I am one to 'kiss and tell.' 
But my wife's health is more to me than any 
earthly thing at present, and I would go 
through fire and water sooner than risk it." 
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" It will never be risked by me," replies 
Mrs. Seymour; and she half hopes her 
submissive mood may earn some sort of 
acknowledgment from him before he takes 
his departure ; but she is mistaken. Iredell 
only says, "I depend upon your keeping 
your promise then, for most assuredly I 
shall keep mine." And with a hasty " good 
morning — I trust this will be the last occa- 
sion you give me to refer to anything so 
disagreeable" — quits the room. 

Mrs. Seymour sits for a few minutes 
where he has left her, almost transfixed by 
rage, mortification, and shame. I suppose 
there is nothing in this world grates so 
harshly on a woman's feelings as a repulse 
from the other sex. It must make her feel 
so small — so humiliated — so worthless ! She 
can never be sure whether the man's 
generosity will stand the test of shielding 
the weakness of one who has fallen so low 
in his esteem, or whether he will go forth 
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to laugh over her discomfiture with his 
fellow-men, or, harder still, with the women 
whose attentions he does value. Iredell's 
nonchalant allusions to their former flirta- 
tions, his evident distaste to the recollection 
of that period, and his undoubted deter- 
mination to have nothing more to do with 
her, except as an ordinary acquaintance, 
have raised the worst feelings of which she 
is capable in Addy Seymour's heart. She 
is a vain, frivolous, and silly woman, but 
she is also very obstinate and very revenge- 
ful. Her former lover has not only wounded 
her on her tenderest point — ^her vanity — 
but he has spoken openly and confidently to 
her of his love for another, with whom he 
evidently considers she is not worthy to be 
named in the same breath. All these things 
decide her. As Iredell's footsteps die away 
on the garden-path, she rises from her seat, 
with a countenance full of the most venge- 
ful expression. 

VOL. III. 2 
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"So you imagine you will outwit me," 
she thinks, mentally addressing her late 
visitor. "You suppose that because your 
beloved Clare's health is not to be risked, 
and you are cowardly enough to use a few 
paltry threats to me, at which I snap my 
fingers, that you will close my mouth, and 
be able to trot backwards and forwards to 
London with fruit and flowers as often as 
you like. But you are vastly mistaken. 
Colonel Iredell ! You may have forgotten 
all the past, but I have not ; and that poor 
girl shall be put up to your tricks as sure 
as I'm a living woman. You've got up a 
flirtation with somebody else, that's what's 
the matter with you, and yet you can come 
and prate to me of your marriage and your 
love, and all the rest of your tom foolery. 

"Bah! I don't believe a word of it! I don't 
believe you care a bit more for your beloved 
Clare than you did for me, or the woman 
you ran away with, or any of the other 
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hundred and one unfortunate creatures whom 
you have deluded into believing that you 
cai-ed for them. And you think I will hold 
my tongue upon the subject, and wear the 
willow for the rest of my life in silence? 
! wiU I— wiU I ?— that's all. You just 
wait and see !" 

She comes to the conclusion at this 
moment that perhaps it would be as well, 
if she put her revenge in her pocket for the 
time being, and resumed her luncheon rela- 
tions with Spooney AUingham, who has 
been waiting for at least twenty minutes 
in patient expectation of her return. There 
is no earthly reason because she has been 
•obliged to confess that she has lost one 
lover, that the other should follow his ex- 
ample. And, whatefver may be the rule 
with other nations, it is well known that an 
Englishman never finds it possible to make 
love upon an empty stomach. So Addy 
gives herself a shake, mentally and phy- 

2—2 
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sically, and any one who had seen her re- 
enter the dining-room a minute later would 
certainly have said she had been spending 
the interval pleasantly enough. 

" You seem to have been enjoying your- 
self," remarks Mr. Allingham, rather rue- 
fuUy. 

** ! Charhe dear ! it wasn't my fault. 
Do forgive me ! I couldn't get away sooner. 
But why didn't you begin your luncheon ? 
Give me a cutlet, there's a dear boy ! They 
must be as cold as charity by this time." 

" What a lot he seems to have had to say 
to you ?" 

" Who ?— Colonel Iredell ! He did keep 
me an unconscionable time, and there was I 
giving him all kinds of hints and trying to 
get back to you. But you can't quite turn 
a visitor out of doors, can you ?" 

" What was it all about ?" demands 
Charlie, with his mouth full of cutlet. 

" Business, dear, chiefly. Colonel Iredell 
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and Henry are always having business 
transactions together — I*m sure I don't 
know what about — and he loaded me with 
several messages, which I shall have com- 
pletely forgotten before I see my husband 
again. Then, he wanted to, talk to me 
about his wife too. She's ill, and he's 
fidgety about her, and fancies my visits do 
her good — so I suppose I must run over 
there, by-and-by." 

" You wont go this afternoon, will you ?" 
exclaims Mr. AUingham in alarm. 

"Now! Charlie — as if I should — when 
I promised to drive with you. Do you sup- 
pose I'd give that up for anything — or 
anybody?" 

The boy looks immensely gratified, and 
another rivet is hammered into the harness 
of his allegiance to her. 

But though she drives with Spooney 
AUingham, and makes herself exceedingly 
agreeable — not to say tender — to that young 
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gentleman, for the best part of the after- 
noon, Addy cannot get Iredell's cool, deter- 
mined words out of her head, and her cheeks 
bum each time that she remembers them. 

She is not yet quite lost to the sensation 
of shame. Were she so, she might not feel 
so resolved to have her revenge for what 
they have cost her. 

During that, and the succeeding days, she 
surely and deliberately lays her plans. She 
has no intention of being completely banished 
from Iredell's house. That is the reason 
that she assumed the air of submission with 
which she indulged him. She felt that in 
the face of that he could not do more than 
warn her of her actions. But she is deter- 
mined not to go near it whilst Iredell is at 
home. Military life is, as a rule, so regular 
that it is not difficult for her to guess when 
duty will take him to the barracks and 
mess-room, nor is she without allies, in the 
shape of other officers of the regiment, from 
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whom (without letting them into a tithe of 
her secret) she is quite clever enough to be 
able to extract all the information she may 
desire respecting their Colonel Lord Bur- 
gess, who, as she told Clare, is constantly at 
her house, making anxious inquiries about 
Mrs. Iredell and the probable date of her 
reappearance in Woolwich society, she ex- 
pects to find a valuable coadjutor, as he is 
a young man, not overgifted with brains, 
whom it would be easy for any woman to 
make a tool of. 

The first clear opportunity she gains for 
a stolen interview with Clare happens about 
a week after her conversation with Iredell, 
when a public dinner at mess takes the 
Colonel from home for several hours in the 
evening. 

As soon as her own dinner is concluded, 
Addy sets oflf to walk from one house to the 
other. She prefers walking to driving, 
because she is an idle woman, who has 
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plenty of spare time on her hands, and also 
because it gives her the opportunity to 
gossip as she goes. On the present occasion 
she runs against Captain Luttrell. He stops 
because she compels him to stop — not 
because he has any inclination to do so. 
No one in Woolwich — except perhaps poor 
Spooney — ^likes Mrs. Seymour. 

" ! Captain Luttrell, don't you dine at 
the Artillery mess to-night ?'* 

"I was invited, but I excused myself. 
My wife only returned home yesterday, 
and I wish to spend the evening with 
her." 

" Indeed ! And how is she and the dear 
baby ? Another boy, I hear." 

"Yes; another boy. They are both 
well, thank you." 

" That's right. I must run over and see 
them some day soon. I dote on babies, you 
know." 

Captain Luttrell had not been aware of 
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the interesting fact, but he says he has no 
doubt his wife will be very pleased to see 
her when she calls. 

And so they part, Mrs. Seymour loading 
him with all kinds of affectionate messages 
and loves for Mrs. Luttrell — a woman who 
scarcely knows her as an acquaintance, and 
does not particularly like the little she does 
know. 

Addy reaches Clare's house about nine 
o'clock, and of course finds her at home. 

As she enters the room and sees the girl's 
listless eyes brighten up at her approach, 
she goes to business at once. She has 
debated the best course to pursue a hundred 
times beforehand, and knows that (ap- 
parently) perfect candour and sincerity are 
the likeliest means to win Clare's attention. 
So she takes her hand, and kisses her with 
the air of a person who has but one object 
in view — ^to disemburthen her mind of a 
weight as soon as possible — and her first 
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words are spoken witL a view to leading np 
to that result. 

" My dear girl, is your husband in the 
house ?" 






CHAPTEE II. 

MRS. Seymour's revenge. 

NO," replies Clare with innocent 
surprise; "he is at mess. Don't 
you know that they give a big 
dinner to-night to the officers of the two 
new regiments?" 

" My dear ! how should I know ? 7 am 
not in the army. Besides, I was not aware 
that a Colonel's presence is always necessary 
at a mess dinner. He might have preferred 
passing the evening with you. I met 
Captain Luttrell as I came here," continues 
Addy, making a slip as people who do not 
adhere strictly to the truth, sooner or later 
invariably do, "and he told me he had 
refused his invitation because he couldn't 
bear to leave his poor wife all alone." 
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" She has just got another baby," says 
Clare. " That is different/' 

" Is it ?" replies Mrs. Seymour, purposely 
misunderstanding. " Well ! perhaps it is. 
She has got the baby to amuse her, so 
Captain Luttrell need not have been so very 
anxious about her spending a few hours by 
herself. But he certainly is a most devoted 
husband. However, I am glad, just for 
once, that Colonel Iredell is absent. Shall 
I tell you why ?'* 

"Yes! do.'' 

"I am in great trouble, dear — great 
trouble and anxiety. I have hardly had any 
sleep the last few nights. I daresay you 
may have noticed that I have not been near 
you lately ?" 

" Yes ; indeed I have ! I was mentioning 
it to Frank only yesterday, and wondering 
what could be the reason, but he said he had 
no idea." 

" ! the villain. ! the false deceitful 
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man," cries Mrs. Seymour, gaily, " and when 
he is at the bottom of it all." 

"At the bottom of your not coming to 

____ 

" Now, dear, I will just tell you all about 
it, that you may judge if I am to blame or 
not. But first, let me ask you one thing. 
Can I trust you as a friend — as a real, 
sincere friend ?" 

" I hope so," says Clare. 

" Ah ! my dear girl, you don't know how 
often I feel myself in want of such a friend, of 
the advice of a true, good woman like yourself. 
It is all very well to flirt and be merry, you 
know, when all goes well ; but when we are 
in trouble or perplexity, then it is we crave 
for sympathy and kindness. How often I 
have longed since I lost my beloved mother 
— ah ! she was such an excellent creature, so 
like your dear lost parent — ^that is the reason 
I have felt so deeply for you in your 
. trouble " 
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Here Addy's emotion quite overcomes 
her, and she is obliged to hide her eyes for 
a moment in her handkerchief, wl\il3t Clare 
presses her hand and begs her to believe she 
knows all that she would say, without 
giving her the pain of expressing it. 

" It is so good of you to say so. 
I believe we understand each other 
thoroughly," continues Mrs. Seymour after 
a pause. " But will you promise me not to 
repeat what I am going to tell you to any- 
body ?" 

" Not to Frank ?" inquires Clare. 

" ! no ! no ! especially not to him. I 
want a woman's counsel, not a man's. I 
could not tell it you if any one but yourself 
had to hear it.-' 

" I don't quite like promising to keep it 
from Frank," says Clare, thoughtfully. " I 

« 

don't think husbands and wives should have 
any secrets from each other." 

" No more do I, dear, and it is something 
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in relation to that very subject I want to 
speak to you upon. And I need a confidante. 
But I could not confide to all the world, 
and particularly to Colonel Iredell.'* 

" Well, I suppose there can be no harm 
in my promising to keep your secret," re- 
plies Clare, fully believing what Mrs. Sey- 
mour has to tell relates to herself alone. 

" You do promise then, dear ?" 

"I do promise !" 

"Well, then, I have got into an awful 
scrape with Colonel Iredell, though T know 
he would tear out my eyes for saying so." 

" You have got into a scrape with Frank," 
demands Clare, with the utmost astonish- 
ment ; " but you haven't been here for the 
last week." 

" But he has been to my house instead, 
my dear." 

" He never told me of it." 

" I was afraid of that, dreadfully afraid of 
it," exclaims Mrs. Seymour, in a tone of 
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vexation, " and that is the reason I was de- 
termined to come and tell you myself. ! 
these men — these men ! Is there one of 
them who is to be perfectly trusted and 
relied on?'* 

Clare does not answer. She wants to take 
Frank's part, but something in Addy's 
manner makes her refrain from speaking of 
him until she shall have heard further. 
" Why did he go to your house ?" 
" Ah ! now we come to the point. Not 
to make love to me, my dear ; you can set 
your mind at rest on that score ! He came 
storming into the place, and almost 
frightened me out of my seven senses. Long 
as I have known him, I had no idea he had 
such a temper. I was at luncheon with 
some friends, but he would see me, and there 
I was for more than an hour shut up with 
him in the drawing-room, whilst he raved at 
me like a madman. I assure you I thanked 
Heaven on my bended knees that dear 
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Henry was not at home, for I hardly like to 
think what might have happened if he had 
been/' 

" My dear Mrs. Seymour, you quite alarm 
me. What xoas it all about ?" 

" You could never guess if you puzzled 
your brain for a century. It took me so 
much by surprise I almost lost my head. 
It was all on account of my having been 
silly enough to tell you that I had met him 
last Wednesday week going to the station 
with a basket of fruit and flowers." 

" But what harm was there in your saying 
sor 

" That is just what I asked him ; only he 
would not listen to reason. But I put it to 
you, dear. Do you think I wanted to make 
mischief between you two by repeating it ? 
Tou remember the day — don't you? — and 
how I ran in brimful of my little bit of 
news, and with no more idea of doing harm 
than an unborn baby." 

VOL. III. 3 
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" Frank never said you did, surely !" 

" Did he not, indeed ! He simply accused 
me of trying to set you against him by 
carrying stories backwards and forwards. 
He said it was too bad he couldn't take a 
present to a lady friend without all Wool- 
wich being made iaware of the fact by me." 

" But it wasn't a lady — it was a gentle- 
man — Frank took the fruit to. A sick 
friend of his." 

" ! he told you i/iat, did he ! Who are 
we to believe in this world? He par- 
ticularly told me it was a woman." 

"Did he really? 0! he couldnt, Mrs. 
Seymour," exclaims Clare, with visible 
distress. 

" My dear child, do you think I could be 
so base as to deceive you on such a matter ? 
And when I came here this evening for the 
express purpose of telling you the whole 
truth. / am not a man, thank Heaven ! It 
was because the basket was for a lady that 
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Colonel Iredell was so savage about it. I 
jissure you no one but such an old friend as 
myself could have borne the language he 
used towards me. He said by my tittle- 
tattle — that was the very term he used — 
I should injure your health, and breed 
dissension between you ; and that if I 
couldn't keep my tongue between my teeth 
for the future (such an expression to use to 
a lady, you know, dear !) I had better cease 
visiting at your house altogether." 

" I think it is very, very wrong of Frank 
to have tried to deceive me," says Clare, 
with quivering lips ; " of course I don't 
mind his making presents to his friends — 
that is not the question at all — ^but if he 
bought that fruit for a lady, why need he 
have told me it was for a gentleman ?" 

" Why indeed ! excepting that men 
appear to lose all pleasure in a thing directly 
it is open and legitimate. You thought my 
criticisms on the sex very hard the other 
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day, dear, but you will live to acknowledge 
the justice of them yet." 

"But putting every other consideration 
on one side, I don't see the object of Frank's 
finding fault with you on the subject, Mrs. 
Seymour." 

" Simply to make me hold my tongue for 
the future. He was exceedingly unkind, 
and, I must say, impolite to me ; I cannot 
disguise it, even from you, dear ; and when 
you hear that he threatened — actually 
threatened — to expose me to my husband, I 
am sure you will agree that I am not 
exaggerating." 

" To expose you — ^but how ?" 

'' As a gossip and scandal-monger and 
mischief-maker. I assure you I cried for 
hours after he left ; only to think what dear 
Henry would have said to hear me called 
by such names. And then when Colonel 
Iredell went on to say I shouldn't come to 
the house, nor — see — see — see — you — 
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again 1" continues Addy, in a succession of 
shivering little sobs, '' I must confess I quite 
broke down. For I have learned to love 
jou, dear, and it seemed so hard I should 
be blamed for making mischief, when I 
never even thought of such a thing.'* 

"It was shameful — ungentlemanly — most 
unwarrantable!" interposes Mrs. Iredell, with 
flushed cheeks. It is the first time she hail 
ever blamed any of Frank's actionn, even to 
her own heart, but now she cannot refrain 
from it. She remembers the evident avoid- 
ance he showed of the subject of the fruit 
and flowers, and the sadden gust of temper 
witii which he greeted her mention of Addy 
Seymour's story. Why sboald be hate 
done so? What could be the resmfm of \m 
letieence, and of his secret Yisit if^ Mrs. 
Scjmaiir's bouse, unless be wiidied ifj tf/t^ 
real sMoetldng fnwi h^MeW- -^/mething 
wideik, m> las wife, he \uew sbe hsA % rig^ 
to be infibtflKd <i£ 
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Clare has a very loving heart, but it 
is also a very proud heart, and it rises 
up in arms against this attempt to deceive 
her. 

It was her pride that used to make her 
stand up for Iredell against all Lady Brod- 
hurst's warnings and insinuations, albeit her 
spirit often quailed beneath the fear lest 
they should prove correct. 

But of this fact there seems no doubt. 
For whomever he may have purchased that 
basket of fruit, her husband did not wish 
her to hear anything about it, and has 
lowered them both by confessing the truth 
to Mrs. Seymour — by confiding to a woman 
who is nothing more than an ordinary ac- 
quaintance a secret which he had purposely 
avoided telling his wife ! As Clare con- 
siders the circumstance, tears of anger and 
indignation rise to her eyes and roll down 
her cheeks. Her first impulse is, that as 
soon as ever she sees Iredell again she 
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shall accuse him of unkindness and dis- 
trust to his face, and she speaks her mind 
boldly— 

" I shall mention this to Frank as soon 
as ever he returns. I consider he has in- 
sulted both of us — me by his want of con- 
fidence, and you by the supposition that you 
could ever imagine he wished to conceal 
anything from me." 

** Speak to Colonel Iredell, my dear ! 
What are you talking about? Have you 
forgotten the sacred promise you made me 
not to repeat a word to him of what T might 
tell you r 

" But how am I ever to learn the truth 
of the matter if I don't speak to him ? How 
am I to find out if this dreadful business is 
not all a mistake, or not ?" 

" How can it be a mistake ? I have told 
you exactly what happened. You don^t 
doubt my word, I hope ?" 

'* 0, no, of coarse not ; but do you think 
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he told yoa all ? Might there not be some- 
thing more behind?" 

" I have no doubt whatever there is 
' something more behind/ my dear ; but I 
am sure you wont improve matters by 
trying to find it out. The facts speak for 
themselves. I innocently repeat to you 
that I saw y our husband carrying a basket 
of fruit to the station, and he forces his way 
into my house in consequence, and threatens 
me with all sorts of domestic horrors and 
penalties if I don't promise never to tell you 
anything he may do or say behind your 
back again. I wouldn't promise. I have 
very strong notions on such subjects, 
perhaps; but I didn't think he was 
acting rightly towards you, and I told 
him so plainly. Of course he was angry 
with me. Men always are under fear of 
exposure; but I was firm, and there it 
ended." 

" But what harm could come of ray letting 
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Frank know of our conversation this even- 
ing ?" inquires Clare, anxiously. 

" Why, simply this, my dear. You would 
never see me in this house again, and 
Colonel Iredell would at once have the best 
check upon his actions removed out of his 
way. He*s a little bit afraid of me — I can 
see that ! He knows I am very uncompro- 
mising about such matters, and that, not- 
withstanding all his cautions, it would be 
pretty certain to get round to your ears if 
he attempted anything of the sort again." 

" But, after all, there was no great sin in 
buying a present of fruit, even if it were for 
a lady," remarks Clare, extenuatingly. 

" 0, no — certainly not. But why should 
he conceal the creature's name ?" 

" That's just what I want to know. I 
wonder who she is." 

" m lay you ten pounds, my dear, I shall 
have found out in as many days." 

"But how?" 
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" Leave it to me. I have dozens of friends 
in London, and Colonel Iredell is too re- 
markable-looking a man to be able to run 
about like other people, without being ob- 
served/' 

"But, Addy — Mrs. Seymour — I could 
not bear to think he had a spy set on 
his actions ! It seems so mean — so cow- 
ardly !" 

" I am not going to set a spy on him. I 
care too little what he may do to take so 
much trouble. But if a married man in- 
dulges in frequent absences from home for 
which he refuses to give an account, you 
may be sure he's after no good." 

" You have made me so miserable to- 
night," sighs Clare. " I hate to doubt him, 
and yet I don't know what to think. If I 
might only speak out to him I'm sure I 
should find it was all right." 

" Well, I don't quite see how you make 
that out. No amount of talking can alter 
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facts, though I daresay Colonel Iredell 
might contrive to gloss them over for 
you/' 

"Frank always speaks the truth," in- 
terrupts Mrs. Iredell, somewhat indig- 
nantly. 

"Yes, dear! It's a pity he didn't tell 
you straight out that his friend was a lady, 
then. It would have saved all this compli- 
cation. However, it is getting late, and I 
must be running away. Now mind, dear, 
I rely upon your promise of secresy, and if 
I hear anything more about it, I will be sure 
and let you know." 

" No. Don't tell me ! don't tell me !" 
says Clare, as she buries her face in her 
hands and bursts into a fit of crying; "I 
would much rather not know; I would 
rather go on as I have done, and believe 
him to be all that is honourable and good 
and true, than be undeceived in so miserable 
a manner. 0, my darling ! my darling ! 
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what have I done that you should cease to 
trust me ?'* 

Mrs. Seymour becomes alarmed. When 
wives refuse to keep their husbands' in- 
fidelities in view, and begin to call them by 
such dangerous appellations as " darling/' 
there is no saying what it may end in. 
Addy is afraid lest Iredell should return to 
find Clare in this impressionable mood, and 
have it all his own way with her. So she 
ventures in the slightest possible manner to 
sneer at her sentiment. 

** Well, I must say you are a model wife, 
dear, to be able to call Colonel Iredell by 
such a name as that after what you have 
just heard. It appears rather in the light 
of a premium on deception to me, but of 
course you know best." 

" 0, Addy, you don't know how I love 
him !" exclaims poor Clare, already ashamed 
of her little outburst. 

'' I do ; and all the more shame to him 
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for deceiving you, that's what I say. Ah, 
my dear, when I heard you were going to 
marry him I pitied you. I said to Henry, 
* Poor girl 1 if she only knew what she will 
have to encounter!' Of course, Colonel 
Iredell's a fine handsome fellow, and all that 
sort of thing, but he has been too much run 
after all his life to make a steady husband. 
The women have spoilt him. He's an 
incorrigible flirt, and he can no more live 
without the incense of female flattery than 
a fish can out of water ; and a wife cannot 
spend her days worshipping at the feet of 
a man, even if that would satisfy him, which 
it would not." 

" You have almost repeated some of dear 
mamma's own words," says Clare, mourn- 
Mly. 

"It was unintentional then, but only 
proves what I have so often said — that she 
was a wonderful woman, and knew every- 
thing. Well, I am really off this time. 
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and remember, you must keep all I have 
told you locked up in your own breast." 

So she leaves the young wife to brood 
silently over what she has told her. 

It is a very sorrowful meditation that 
follows for poor Clare. Turn and twist the 
facts which way she will, she cannot dis- 
guise from herself the truth that Frank has 
wished to deceive her. And then follows 
the unsatisfied wonder, why ? Clare recalls 
all her mother's words on this very subject, 
and the pride and determination with which 
she combated her arguments against her 
husband's character. She compares her 
position then with what it is now. How 
fond and proud her mother was of her, and 
how she had nothing to do but to live, 
without a trouble or care upon her mind, 
and to amuse herself in the company of her 
friends. 

And now all seems so diflPerent. She is 
sick and tired and out of sorts, and she 
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lies on her couch from morning till night, 
scarcely seeing a soul except Collins, nor 
having a pleasure to look forward to but 
her husband's hurried visits. 

It is true, as Clare well knows, that he 
has an unusual amount of work on his hands 
just at present, which his contemplated 
retirement from the army has augmented. 
Still, the solitude is not the less solitary 
to her on that account. She is just in that 
condition of mind when all things appear 
in their very darkest hue. Her present 
meditation ends in a violent burst of weep- 
ing, which leaves her fit for nothing but 
to summons Collins to attend her to her 
room. 

" Wont you wait for the Colonel, ma'am ?'* 
inquires the servant, who knows that in 
general no persuasion or entreaty will make 
her mistress stir until her husband has 
returned home ; ** he left particular orders 
that he wouldn't be late to-night." 
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*' No, thank you, Collins ; I am tired, and 
I want to go to sleep at once,'* replies Clare, 
as she precedes the maid into the bedroom. 

Half an hour later, as she is lying wake- 
ful on her pillow, she hears the door softly 
unclose, and a heavy step try to make itself 
inaudible as it comes round to her bedside. 
She has shut her eyes, and pretends to be 
asleep, but she can perceive through the 
closed lids how carefully the light is guarded 
by the interference of her husband's hand, 
and is aware of how long he stands regard- 
ing her in her supposed slumber. Presently 
he places the candle behind the curtain, and 
stooping down, kisses her as tenderly as a 
mother might kiss a sleeping infant on the 
forehead. She is sorely tempted to clasp 
both her arms round his neck and kiss him 
in return, but she resists the feeling. 

" Poor darling," he murmurs, " how 
soundly she sleeps." 

Then he pulls the coverlet a little higher 
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over her shoulder, shadoN tho li^ht. i\^\\\\\ 
with his hand, and stoalN noflly awuy \ 
whilst Clare turns round upon lior plllnw 
and weeps bitter regroiful loam to ihliik 
that he could stoop to deceivu hor 
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CHAPTEE III. 



LIFE AND DEATH. 




ERTHA EAMBEAU lasts much 
longer than was at first anticipated. 
As is frequently the case with the 
victims of pulmonary disease, she rallies 
and sinks, and sinks and rallies, until the 
prophecies of both doctor and nurse are 
exhausted, and they confess themselves fairly 

ff 

puzzled what to think. Each long night of 
pain and delirium seems as though it must 
be her last, yet each day appears to restore 
to her a particle of strength with which to 
carry on the war. Two or three weeks go 
by, and still she lies in her bed apparently 
not much nearer death^ than she was when 
Iredell first discovered her, yet, in reality, 
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the secret mischief is steadily advancing all 
the while, and it needs but a few more 
struggles with nature to make the fortress 
capitulate. During these weeks Iredell has 
not seen her. He has put the case of her 
lost child into the hands of his solicitors, 
and they have set inquiries on foot, though, 
as yet, without any success. Madame 
Kambeau, who can no longer hold a pen, 
has made her doctor write more than once 
to Iredell to try and induce him to visit her 
again, but he has pleaded his military duty 
as an excuse for being unable to run up to 
London. The fact is, he wishes if possible 
to avoid any more such interviews than are 
positively necessary. It can give him no 
pleasure to see poor Bertha in her present 
condition ; on the contrary, it is the source 
of infinite pain to him ; added to which 
(little knowing the harm which Addy Sey- 
mour s malice has already done him in that 
quarter), he fears lest the reason of his visits 

4—2 
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to London should become patent to Clare, 
and the truth be known before it has lost 
its power to harm her. 

Not that he has much inducement, just 
at present, to linger by the side of his wife. 
There is something about her lately that he 
cannot quite comprehend. She is more silent 
— more reserved — more melancholy than she 
used to be, even since her mother's death. 
The child-like spirit which he had so much 
admired ; w^hich made her so frank and 
artless and genuine ; which caused her at 
times even to do and say such foolishly 
innocent things that only made him love 
her the more for them, seems to have utterly 
departed. It is a grave young matron who 
keeps her troubles, if she has any, to herself, 
who greets him — affectionately still, it is 
true, but not enthusiastically — with a sub- 
dued good morning or good night. 

Once or twice, too, he has discovered her 
in tears, for which she can offer him no 
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reasonable excuse. AH this worries Iredell 
greatly. He fears that Clare is fretting 
over Lady Brodhurst's death far more than 
is good for her, and he anxiously consults 
the doctor on the subject. But Dr. Mac- 
kenzie entreats him to take no notice of the 
change. It is a phase of feeling, he affirms, 
quite usual to women in Mrs. Iredell's con- 
dition, and the less she is encouraged to 
talk or think about herself the better. 
Everything will be right, he declares, by- 
and-by. Iredell, having much faith in the 
doctor, learns to believe also in the power 
of " by-and-by" to set things straight again, 
and does not, in consequence, take so much 
notice of Clare's unhappy state of mind as 
he would otherwise have done. 

One evening, as he is dressing to go out 
to dine with a friend, the long-expected 
telegram is put into his hand. It is from 
the Notting Hill doctor, to whom he has 
given his private address to use in case of 
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need, and runs simply thus : — " Come at 
once, if you wish to see her againr 

He does not hesitate a moment. He 
hastily writes a note of excuse to his friend ; 
changes his evening clothes for morning 
ones ; throws on a greatcoat, and prepares 
to leave the house for the station. As he 
does so he considers if he shall inform his 
wife of the alteration in his plans or not. 
He is sure to be home by the last train (so 
he argues with himself), and she will be 
none the wiser where he has spent the 
evening; is it worth while to upset her 
mind by idle conjecture, or to resort to 
subterfuge in order to conceal his object 
for going to town? Iredell thinks not. 

ft 

He knoWs uncertainty is bad for Clare, and 
he cannot make up his mind to tell a lie. 
So he hurries into her room to bid her 
good night, and beg her not to sit up for 
him ; and she does not perceive, with his 
greatcoat on, that her husband is not 
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dressed in evening clothes. She only shud- 
ders, and says it is dreadfully cold outside, 
is it not ? and asks why he doesn't have the 
carriage. And he laughs at the idea of being 
unable to walk, and runs away from her 
scrutiny as soon as he conveniently can. 
He despatches his man-servant with the note, 
and walks as fast as he can to the railway 
station. He half expects that all may be 
over before he reaches Notting Hill, and as . 
he travels thither, he thinks to himself that, 
should it be so, he will return by the next 
train and tell Clare everything. He has 
always intended to take this step as soon as 
ever poor Madame Eambeau should have 
quitted this world ; but whilst she is living, 
and he liable to be summoned to her side at 
any moment, he knows that the matter would 
assume a very different aspect in his wife's 
eyes. As he makes his first inquiries at the 
door, however, he hears that Bertha is still 
alive. The doctor comes half way down 
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the stairs to meet and prepare him for 
the fact that she may not recognise him, as 
she has been delirious aU day. 

" The attacks of delirium lend her a false 
strength for a moment," he continues, " but 
the exhaustion consequent upon them is so 
great, and increases so rapidly, that I expect 
each one to be the last. " 

When they enter the room, a painful 
scene presents itself. Bertha, who has 
insisted upon being robed in her dressing- 
gown, is seated on the side of the bed, 
struggling with the nurse, who knows that 
if she lets go of her patient one moment 
she will fall flat on the floor. Bertha's eyes 
are fiercely bright, and her cheeks are crim- 
son, though her hair is matted and damp 
with the perspiration that pours down her 
face in her efforts to throw off the con- 
straint of her attendant's arms. 

" Let me go to him," she is saying loudly, 
as Iredell and the doctor enter the room to- 
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gether. '* He is my husband, I tell you ; the 
only husband I ever had, the only one who 
was good and true to me. Let me go to him !" 

" Bertha/' says Iredell, gently ; " don't 
vou know me ?" 

She stares at him a moment, and then 
says in a more subdued voice — 

" You look good and kind, something like 
what he used to look. ! do send these 
people away ; they are holding me down ; 
they wont let me go and find him. 
They say I am mad, but I'm not mad, 
am I ?" 

" No ! certainly not ! but you are not yet 
strong enough to walk about by yourself. 
Let me put you on the bed again till 
you feel rested. Then we will go and 
find him together. Will that content 

" You are sure you are not deceiving me ?** 
she says, with the suspicious cunning of 
delirium. 
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" Quite sure. I will stay by you all the 
time, and you shall hold me tight to see that 
I do not go away." 

With her starting eyes fixed upon him. 
Bertha allows Iredell gently, but firmly, to 
lift her on to the bed again, where she sinks 
back utterly exhausted. The crimson flush 
deserts her cheek ; the light dies out of her 
eyes. There is nothing now but a living 
corpse before him, whose weakness is so great 
that she can neither raise her lids to look at 
him, nor frame a syllable with her parched 
and blackened lips. The doctor hastens to 
pour a stimulant down her throat; as much 
of it, that is, as he can manage, for the 
greater part runs back in a helpless stream 
from the corners of her mouth ; and after 
about ten minutes of complete silence, she 
opens her languid eyes again and fixes them 
on Iredell. 

" Ah ! you are come !" she says, " I am 
glad ! It is good of you ! I shall be better 
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now ;" but she makes no allusion to her ap- 
proaching death. 

The nurse tells him in whispered sen- 
tences, which the dying woman seems to 
take no notice of, that she has not really 
known much of what has taking place 
around her for the last ten days, but that 
'during her delirium she has always been 
possessed by but one idea, that she must 
get up and be dressed to go some journey, 
at the end of which she is to meet her 
husband, the only husband she ever had. 

" Has the ladv been married more than 
once?" inquires Mrs. Bond of Iredell, as she 
concludes her narration. 

" She has been married twice," he answers, 
briefly. 

" Well, she certainly liked one of them 
better than the other, then, for she always 
uses the same words — * Let me go to the 
only husband 1 ever had.' " 

Their conversation is interrupted by 
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Bertha starting up and exclaiming, " Who 
are you ?" 

" The delirium's on her again," says the 
nurse. " Poor creature ! she can't last many 
hours at this rate." 

" I am your friend," replies- Iredell, for it 
is to him Bertha has addressed the question. 

" Are you a friend ? Do you know Aim ? 
! do go and fetch him for me. He would 
not let me be treated in this manner. These 
people say I am going to die ; IVe heard 
them, but it's not true. I can't die ! 1 wont 
die ! Hold me fast ! Don't let them take 
me away !" 

" No one shall touch you," replies Iredell, 
as he takes her wasted figure in his arms, 
and feels it is no disloyalty to Clare to let it 
rest there. 

** You are very good ; I can see that ! 
You are like him when you smile. Tell this 
woman to dress me. I want to go down to 
Woolwich to see him. It is all a mistake 
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that I can't walk. I am as strong as pos- 
sible, only she wont give me my clothes, so 
how can I go out ?" 

"Tou shall go as soon as you are better/' 
says Iredell, soothingly. 

" Will you take me to him ?*' 

" Yes, I will ; only be patient and all will 
be well." 

" You are good !" she repeats, wonder- 
ingly. *' Your eyes look like his. Yes ; I 
will be patient, only don't let go of me, or I 
shall fall into the water. Do you hear the 
waves lap, lap, lapping over each other, and 
the birds singing so loud. Stop the birds ! 
they make my head ache ; besides, nothing 
must sing till he comes. Do you know 
him ?" 

" I think I know him," replies Iredell. 

" He is very good, isn't he ? — good and 
true and generous ; and his eyes are like 
two stars. And he is mine, you know — all 
mine ; that is why I want to go down to 



\ 
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Woolwich, for fear something should come 
and take me away before I see him. ! 
and I have som.e lessons to give. I had 
forgotten them. Let the woman get my 
bonnet and shawl, that I may go out and 
give my lessons. Ah! the birds' singing 
goes through my brain — it is killing me — 
killing me — killincj me !" And with these 
words poor Bertha is back upon the pillow, 
in a swoon which they really believe for a 
time is death. 

But under the influence of the cruel fever 
that is drying up the last drop of life-sap 
which she possesses, she revives again, only 
to go through another scene, as painful as 
the last, and ending in still greater debility. 

It was eight o'clock before Iredell started 
from Woolwich ; it is twelve before he 
realises that he will probably have to stay 
in London all night. 

'' This is rather awkward for me/' he con- 

« 

fides to the doctor, as they stand in the 
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adjoining room together. "How long do 
you imagine this poor creature will last 
nowr 

" It is impossible to say ; but not beyond 
the morning. You will not leave us until it 
is over r 

" I have no intention of doin^if so. But 
I did not think I should be kept so long." 

" If you would like to lie down " be- 
gins the doctor. 

" 0, dear no ! I was not thinking of 
that. But I am afraid they will be ex- 
pecting me at home, and it is too late to 
send a telegram. However, it cannot be 
helped." 

And Iredell, but half satisfied, returns to 
his watch by the dying bed of Madame 
Eambeau. 

A succession of fainting fits are followed, 
at about two o'clock in the morning, by a 
pulseless, semi-conscious condition, which 
the nurse declares will usher in Death 
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without any apparent change. But the 
nurse is wrong. 

Just as the clock strikes three, Bertha 
opens her eyes, and feebly utters the word — 

" Frank /" 

He is bending over her in a moment. 

** Yes, Birdie ! I am here !" 

*' Frank, will it all come right up there?" 

*' It micst come right, dear," he answers, 
more from a desire to comfort her than from 
any particularly clear views he holds of how 
the miserable entanglements and mistakes 
of this world are to be set right hereafter to 
the entire satisfaction of all parties. 

" Good-by, Frank.^ 

" Goo4-by, Birdie.' 

These two creatures, whose fates have 
been so wondrously united and divided, 
look straight into each other's eyes in this 
moment of final separation. Their spirits 
meet, and, for the first time perhaps, fully 
comprehend each other. Hers says so 



>> 
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plamly, " Forgive, but do not forget me !" 
his, " I have forgiven, and I shall always re- 
member !" 

Bertha reads the answer, and her dying 
head makes the slightest possible effort to 
raise itself Iredell guesses the desire, and 
bends down his lips to hers. For a moment 
they meet — the dead lips and the living — and 
as he raises himself again he perceives that 
the last breath of the unfortunate companion 
of his youthful errors has been mingled with 
his own. 

* Ht * * He 

He remains in the house until he has 
settled every necessary detail with respect to 
the funeral, which he promises to attend in 
the course of three or four days. Mrs. Bond 
is to have suitable mourning provided her, 
and to remain in his service until her 
patient is buried. Everything, in fact, is 
done, as she herself expresses it, *' as a real 
gentleman should do it." 

VOL. III. 5 
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It is noon before Iredell reaches Wool- 
wich again. He goes first to the barracks, 
to attend to any business which may have 
suffered by his absence, and then takes his 
way leisurely towards home. As he walks 
along his mind is naturally filled with 
remembrance of the scene he has just gone 
through, and doubt as to whether he shall 
or shall not make Clare acquainted with the 
truth at once. He would not like to hear 
poor Birdie's name reviled just then, or 
Lady Brodhurst's censures on that unhappy 
photograph rise up in judgment against her. 
His thoughts concerning her, if not loving, 
are very tender for the moment. 

He went in to see her the last thing 
before he left town, and the sight of her 
poor wasted fragile corpse powerfully 
affected him. He had not quite brought 
her to this himself, perhaps, but how could 
he determine how much or how little his 
own conduct towards her had not con- 
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tribnted to her sorrowful end ? Conscience 
was yery busy at work in Iredell's breast as 
he gazed upon Bertha Bambeau's deiul body, 
and several hot tears had embalmed tlio 
memory of what she had been to him. lie 
had felt no shame, no disgrace in that proof 
of weakness. He believed that had his 
pure innocent Clare been standing by his 
side at that moment, and known all, that 
she would have mingled her tears with his, 
and comforted instead of rebuking him. 
Tet he knows the subject, connected as it is 
with Lady Brodhurst's death, must be a 
sore one to his wife, and ho is only too 
anxious to shield her at this juncture from 
everything that may distress or agitate her. 
So he approaches home, not quite certain 
what he shall say or do, and thinking ho 
will allow his actions to be guided by cir- 
cumstances. 

As he reaches his own door he is surprised 
to see a housemaid's face at the drawing- 
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room window, as though on the look-out for 
him, and as soon as he is admitted, Dr. 
Mackenzie advances to meet him in the hall. 
Iredell's heart gives a great thump, and 
stands still. He has so lately left the 
company of a doctor in the presence of 
Death, that the fear of some other misfortune 
immediately assails him. 

"What is the matter?" he exclaims, in a 
voice of terror ; " tell me at once, I can bear 
anything but suspense." 

** Matter, my dear Colonel ? There is 
nothing at all the matter," responds the 
cheery voice of Dr. Mackenzie ; " I came 
down, in fact, that I might have the pleasure 
to be the first to congratulate you." 

"To congratulate me!" repeats poor 
Iredell, whose mind for the moment can 
only grasp the idea of sickness and death > 
and dishonour; "to congratulate me ? On 
what?" 

" On the birth of your son and heir." 
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" Whatr 

"Now, my dear Colonel, don't let the 
news upset you. It was a little unexpected, 
it is true ; but all's well that ends well, you 
know, and Mrs. Iredell and the child are 
doing famously." 

Iredell staggers into the dining-room, 
pours out half a tumbler of raw brandy, and 
drains it at a draught. 





CHAPTER IV. 

THE FATAL TELEGRAM. 

[HOSE hours during which Iredell 

watched Bertha Eambeau draw her 

last breath were very eventful ones 

to Clare ; hours which might have left their 

impress on her mind until the last day of her 

life. 

In the first place^ her husband had not 
quitted her side for many minutes before she 
was made cognisant that, wherever he might 
have gone, it was not to dine with his friend 
Hazleton. The servant to whom he en- 
trusted his note of apology, finding that his 
master was about to leave Woolwich, con- 
sidered that an hour sooner or later could 
make no possible difference in its delivery ; 
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and consequently, putting it in his pocket to 
be left on his return home, sauntered off to 
the nearest public-house to indulge in beer 
and friendly conversation. Meanwhile, the 
gentlemen invited to meet Colonel Iredell at 
dinner began to be impatient of the delay in 

ft 

his arrival; and when half an hour had 
elapsed from the appointed time, Mr. Hazle- 
ton sent round his servant with his compU- 
ments, and a request to know if the Colonel 
intended to join them that evening. Iredell 
being out, the message was naturally taken 
up to Clare. 

*'It must be a mistake, Collins. Tell 
Mr. Hazleton's servant that Colonel Iredell 
left the house at half-past seven." 

"I told him the Colonel had started, 
ma'am, but he says he ain't up at their 
house; and Mary says, if you please. 



ma'am " 



cc 



What does Mary say ?" 
'* That she thinks the Colonel must have 
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changed his. mind, for his evening clothes 
were all tossed upon the floor in his dressing- 
room, for she folded them up herself, and put 
them away." 

" What has Mary to do with the Colonel's 
clothes ?" 

" Well, ma'am, James asked her to look 
to them for this once as a favour, as he had 
a note to take to Mr. Hazleton for master.'' 

"And why hasn't James delivered it, 
then?" 

" I expect he's on his way to do it, ma'am, 
for he left the house some time ago. But 
what answer am I to send to the gentlemen ?" 

" I don't know ! Stay ! Send my compli- 
ments, and say that Colonel Iredell left home 
at half-past seven ; and that he despatched 
a note to Mr. Hazleton by the servant at 
the same time. I know nothing more." 

" It's very awkward, isn't it, ma'am.'^ 

" I don't know what you mean by * awk- 
ward,' " says Clare, flaring up at Collins's 
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manner. " I suppose the Colonel has a right 
to go where he pleases. But don't keep the 
servant waiting for my message, and tell him 
to ask his master not to wait dinner any 
longer/' 

But though Clare is indignant at her 
maid daring to cast any aspersion on her 
husband's behaviour, she is exceedingly 
hurt at the idea of his altering his plans 
without giving her the least hint of his in- 
tentions. 

" I suppose he never intended to go to 
Mr. Hazleton's at all/' she thinks, hotly; 
" and his acceptance of the invitation was 
only a blind to cover his absence from home." 

This is an unjust conclusion on Clare's 
part, for Iredell has never scrupled to leave 
home when he has had occasion to do so ; 
but since she heard of his secret visit to 
Addy Seymour, she has always been ready 
to attribute any reticence on his part to 
double-dealing ox finesse. 
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" I wonder if he is with Addy now/' she 
ponders. " I should not be in the least sur- 
prised if he were. She told me last week 
that she was on the road to discovering 
something of importance from Mrs. Luttrell, 
and should he know of the danger, he may 
have gone up there to threaten her again in 
case of her telling what she hears to me. I 
mil find out if it is the case/' says Clare, 
as she rises and looks for- her blotting- 
book ; " I will send a note to Addy that 
will bring her down here under any circum- 
stances, and Frank too, should he be with 
her/' 

She seizes a sheet of paper and writes 
hurriedly,— 

" Dear Mrs. Setmour, — ^Do come to me 
at once. I am ill, and alone. 

" Yours truly, 

" Clare Iredell/' 

She seals and directs her letter, and gives 
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orders for it to be taken and delivered into 
Mrs. Seymour's hands with all despatch. 
She knows well enough how her words will 
be misinterpreted, and what a fright they 
will give her husband should he see them. 
I am afraid Clare rather rejoices in the 
notion of that fright. She is more than 
angry with Iredell, for, as a rule, anger is a 
short-lived passion ; she is bitterly wounded 
and mortified. She belieyes that he is tiring 
of her; that he has taken again to that 
system of flirtation of which he was so 
certain marriage would cure him ; and that 
if he has not actually ceased to be affec- 
tionate, it is only because he maintains a 
winning manner towards all her sex, and his 
wife is no more to him than any other 
woman. Strange to say, Clare does not 
weep over this idea. She haa wept of late, 
bitterly and often, but just now her pride is 
in the ascendant. Afber all his vows and 
promises and protestations of affection, to 
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think that he should recommence that odious 
weakness for which he was so famous as a 
bachelor — that habit of falling in love with 
and running after every pretty face he sees, 
appears too contemptible a thing in Clare's 
eyes to cry over. If Frank cannot keep to 
her, then he may go. She is ill and weak 
now, incapable of acting or standing up for 
herself; but as soon as ever she is able to 
take the law into her own hands, she shall 
tell him just what she thinks about it, just 
what her poor mother said and thought — that 
he is not fit to be a husband ; and he had 
better return to his old course of life, without 
which it appears impossible to him to live, 
and leave her to drag out the rest of her 
days, as she best may, without him. Clare 
has no doubt she will be able to amuse her- 
self as well as Frank. She has plenty of 
money and plenty of friends, and few people 
can say as much. Meanwhile, however, she 
declines to argue with herself of what value 
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it would all be, without the presence of lior 
beloved Iredell. There are some things wo 
cannot realise without we feel them. 11 or 
reverie is interrupted by a knock at the 
door. The housemaid Mary wishes to speak 
to her. 

"If you please, ma'am, Mrs. Collins told 
me as how she had told you I had taken the 
tidying of the Colonel's room upon myself 
this evening; and as I picked up this tele- 
graph out of the fender, I thought perhaps 
you might like to see it." 

" A telegram P' says Clare. *' When did 
it arrive ?" 

" I don't know, ma'am. I suppose Jarnrm 
took it in, and he's not yet come home from 
taking the note to Mr. Hazleton. JJut li'n 
got to-day's date on it, ma'am." 

And she hands her mi.stress a smoothed- 
out piece of pink paper, which Clare feel* 
has been read and commented on firnt in the 
kitchen. She takes it with an assumption 
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of indifference which cannot hide the red 
shame in her cheeks. 

" Very well, Mary ; you can go." 

"I thought perhaps it might tell you 
where the master has gone/' continues the 
servant, curious to watch the effects of the 
news she has delivered. 

" You caln go !" repeats Clare, with an 
impatient stamp of her foot. 

She will not permit her eyes to wander to 
the pencilled message until the housemaid 
is outside the door again. She feels in- 
stinctively that it contains ill news for her. 

Yet she can make but little out of the 
ordinary words, — " Come atonce^ if you m^h 
to see her agdin!^ 

There is no question to what they allude. 
This is no love appointment — ^it is a warning 
of death. But whose death? and why 
should Iredell have concealed his visits to 
this woman from her? She would fain 
believe that the pronoun is a clerical error. 
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or that the " her" is intended for a " him," 
but is obliged to confess at last that, what- 
ever it was meant for, it is undoubtedly 
written in the feminine gender. And then 
she remembers that Frank told her that his 
sick friend was a man, and Mrs. Seymour 
that she was a woman, and grows confused 
and angry and indignant again. She is 
still standing by the table with the telegram 
in her hand, when Addy rushes into the 
room. 

" My dear girl, I quite thought you were 
taken ill. I have flown here all the way in 
a cab, and now I find there's nothing the 
matter." 

" Is there nothing the matter ?" repeats 
Clare. "Look at that telegram. What 
does that mean? And Frank, who was 
engaged to a bachelor dinner at Mr. Ha- 
zleton's, has never turned up there at 
all, though he left home by half-past seven. 
Where is he? that's the question. The 
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suspense has nearly driven me out of my 
senses." 

Mrs. Seymour examines the telegram 
gravely. 

"Sent out at six twenty; received at 
seven. He must have seen this, my dear, 
long before he left the house.'' 

" Seen it ! Of course he did. He left it 
behind him crumpled up in his grate. I 
suppose he thought he had burned it. And 
then he came in here and bid me good night, 
and told me not to sit up for him, and never 
said a word about the telegram, or that he 
was not going to Mr. Hazleton's.'' 

"And you thought, poor child, he was 
going there !" 

" What else should I have thought ? I 
knew this was the day ; indeed, Frank men- 
tioned the engagement at luncheon, and 
when a message came from Mr. Hazleton to 
know what had become of him, I was com- 
pletely taken aback.'* 
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r "I should think so! My poor Clare 
I am so sorry for you — so very, very 
sorry !*' 

" What's the good of being sorry ?" says 
Glare^ sharply. Mrs. Seymour's expressions 
ot sympathy irritate her. She . cannot quite 
believe in them, although in a measure she 
believes in her. " The question is, what 
does it all mean?" 

" I am afraid I can explain it only too 
well for you." 

" How ! Have you heard anything 
new ?" 

" I have heard everything, my dear ! I 
have been twice with Mrs. Luttrell during 
the last week, though I would not come 
up to see you until I had heard that 
Colonel Iredell was absent. I could not, you 
know, with any respect for myself, after his 
late rudeness to me." 
, "0! never mind his rudeness. What 

VOL. III. 6 
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bias Mrs. Luttrell to do with it ?'* cries Clare, 
burning witb impatience. 

" Sbe bas beard it all. Sbe bas just come 
from staying witb ber motber, Mrs. Wilkin- 
son, in Ladbroke Grove. Tbe same nurse 
attended tbem botb.'* 

" Wbat ! Mrs. Luttrell and ber motber ?" 

" No, no ! Mrs. Luttrell and tbis — tbis 
— ^tbe subject of tbis telegram, my dear, wbo 
is living in a grand set of apartments tbere, 
and waited on by tbe first doctor and nurse 
in Notting Hill — to say notbing of Colonel 
IredeU !" 

" Mrs. Seymour, I bate you ! You sball 
not speak so of my busband ! Wby sbould 
be dance attendance on tbis woman ? Wbat 
is sbe to bim? I don't believe a word 

of it, r 

** Don't, tben. But how do you explain 
tbe existence of this telegram ? Tou see it 
is sent from a doctor at Notting Hill, and 
it summons Colonel Iredell to go to some 
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female at once. Doesn't it tally with what 
I tell you?" 

" Go on," says Clare, in a low voice; " tell 
me all." 

" I shouldn't tell you a word if I did not 
think it right you should know. I never 
was a mischief-maker ; but really when it 
comes to this, and you such an invalid too, 
I think it is going a Uttle too far, even for 
such a known flirt as Colonel IredelL For 
as to his giving up flirting because he is 
married, no one else ever expected it from 
him, my dear, if you did." 

" I know ! But pray don't keep me wait- 
ing. What did Mrs. Luttrell say ?" 

'^She said she had an excellent nurse 
during her confinement — a Mrs. Bond, a 
most superior woman — and that after she 
left her she used to come backwards and. 
forwards to see how the baby and Mrs. 
Luttjell were going on, and she interested 
Mrs. Luttrell very much by her account of 

6—2 
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a poor lady she was nursing, who was dying 
of consumption. The lady^s name was 
Madame Eamheau, and the nurse said she 
was quite young, and had been a beautiful 
woman before sickness had destroyed her 
appearance." 

" Eambeau ! Eambeau !'* says Clare, 
thoughtfully. "I am sure I never heard 
Frank mention that name." 

"Well, I should hardly think he would 
be likely to. He knows it well enough, 
however, for it seems he is constantly by 
this creature's bedside, taking her fruit and 
flowers, and every luxury imaginable ; and 
Mrs. Bond says he told her himself that he 
was answerable for all expenses that might 
be incurred during Madame Kambeau's ill- 
ness. He got the lodgings for her, and the 
nurse and doctor, and the most exquisite 
wardrobe, according to Mrs. Bond's account, 
that can possibly be imagined. In fact, my 
dear, he has been behaving just as numbers 
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of other husbands behave— spending twice 
as much money and time on this worth- 
less creature as ever he would think of doing 
upon his lawful wife." 

" Frank never spares money where I am 
concerned," interposes Clare, quickly. Her 
heart feels like a lump of lead within her 
bosom, but she has sufficient presence of 
mind remaining not to let Addy Seymour 
guess the extent of her suflfering. 

'' Well, I should think not ! What need 
has he, when it is all your own? Mrs. 
Luttrell told me a great deal more, but 
perhaps it is hardly worth while repeating 
it to you. She was naturally rather hot 
upon the subject, because Captain Luttrell 
and she are such a devoted couple that she 
has not much patience with this sort of 
thing." 

" I am infinitely obliged to her," cries 
Mrs. Iredell, scornfully. " You can tell her, 
with my compliments, next time you see 
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her, to keep her patience for those who need 
it. A nice scandalmonger she must be, to 
talk in this way about her neighbours, and 
of a man she hardly knows, too ! I have no 
faith in women who stoop to listen to any- 
thing their servants may choose to tell 
them. It is the sign of a low, vulgax mind. 
And after all, how can she be certain it is 
of Colonel Iredell the nurse was speaking ? 
Is it likely, if he went upon such missions 
as these, that he would give his right name 
and address ?" 

" My dear girl, he makes no secret of it to 
any one — except to you! Is not this tele- 
gram sent' to his own name and address? 
Besides, Mrs. Luttrell told me Mrs. Bond 
distinctly said it was a Colonel Iredell from 
Woolwich, and that the creature called him 
'Frank,' and he called her * Birdie.' 'Birdie,' 
indeed ! A nice innocent sort of a Birdie. 
Carrion Crow would.be a fitter name for her, 
I should imagine." 
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" I don't know anything about it," replies 
Clare, with lips which vainly attempt to 
remain firm ; " but I know what I think oi 
Mrs. LuttreU, and I don't believe a word 
she says/' 

"You don't believe it!" exclaims Mrs. 
Seymour, in real astonishment, '^and 
with this telegram under your very 
eyes? 0! you are joking with me, or 
you want to carry it off with a high 
hand. But it is useless. Tou could not 
be such a fod as to insist upon keeping 
your eyes closed after such proofs as you 
have received of Colonel Iredell's infi- 
dehty." 

" Perhaps I am a fool," says Clare, ironi- 
cally ; " but still I refuse to believe. I refuse 
to believe that my husband has ever done 
one action of which he has cause to be 
ashamed, or made himself a handle for the 
talk of such women as Mrs. LuttreU and 
yourself." 
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" Whatr cries Addy ; " are you speaking 
of me f* 

"Tes; I am speaking of you. You 
think perhaps that you have done me a good 
turn by telling me what you have to-day, 
and other days, against Frank's character ; 
but I hate you for trying to destroy my 
faith and trust in him, and to pull down all 
my happiness with it. What has been your 
object — ^your desire — in doing so? What 
good can it do you to see us estranged and 
miserable, when we were so happy together, 
and so loving, and so trustful P It is not 
the act of a friend or a woman, and I 
despise you for it." 

" You are not very complimentary, Mrs. 
IredelL" 

" I cannot be complimentary — ^you have 
made me too wretched. Had it not been 
for you, I might still have believed him to 
be all that is good and true/^ 
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" I thought you said you did not believe 
Mrs. Luttreirs story ?'' 

" ! don't mock me ! Tou know well 
enough the state of mind to which you have 
reduced me." 

** Well, I must say you do not reckon 
gratitude amongst your virtues." 

" What would 3'ou have me grateful for ? 
Tour libellous insinuations against my 
husband ?" 

" I believe your mother told you pretty 
much the same as I have^ Do your ani- 
madversions include her ?" 

Clare covers her face with her hands. 

"0 no ! Don't speak of my mother, 
please — ^not just now, for I cannot bear it. 
There is no likeness whatever between her 
warnings and your malicious repetitions." 

" Indeed 1 I cannot see the vast dif- 
ference myself." 

**She never liked you," goes on Clare, 
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rapidly, hardly knowing in her agony what 
she says. " She thought you vain and heart- 
less and frivolous. She called you by the 
very names you have applied to Frank. 
She did not wish me to associate with you, 
and neither did he. The first day I met 
you at Mrs. Treherne's he warned me 
against letting you become my friend. But 
I disregarded both their wishes, and this is 
the end of it." 

"Colonel Iredell had doubtless excellent 
reasons for fearing your intimacy with me. 
He knew that I was familiar with the inci- 
dents of his former life — ^that it was in my 
power to tell you more than he desired you 
should, learn. I can quite understand that. 
But why Lady Brodhurst should take a dis- 
like to me at first sight, I am unable to 
account for, unless it was her usual manner 
of making herself agreeable in society." 

" She suspected you of having carried on a 
flirtation with my husband before his mar- 
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riage (indeed, your own words appeared to 
confirm it), and she considered it bad taste 
on your part to continue the famiUarity 
afterwards. That is why poor mamma did 
not like you/' replies Clare, boldly. 

"0! indeed. It is very satisfactory to 
know the reason of the old lady's incivility, 
although I really cannot say that it affects 
me much. But as to my flirtation with 
Frank, she was perfectly correct. All the 
world knows that he was desperately in love 
with me, and were you to tax him with the 
fact you would find that he could not deny 
it." 

Mrs. Seymour is desperate. She sees 
that she has completely overshot her mark, 
and that this is, without doubt, the last visit 
she will ever pay in the Iredells' house; 
yet, woman like, she cannot resist throwing 
a parting shaft at her rival, although it 
must graze her own character in its transit. 

"But he does deny it," cries Clare, in 
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answer to her asseveration. " He says lie 
never was in love with you in his life, what- 
ever you may have been with him. He 
called you a ' painted Jezebel' one day, and 
said he wondered Mr. Seymour had not 
hung himself long ago.'' 

This is not a particularly politic nor 
polite repetition on the part of Mrs. 
Iredell, but what wife can be expected to 
keep her temper or her company manners 
in the face of such an assertion as Mrs. 
Seymour's ? 

Addy grows white under the return shot. 
She cannot deny it and more than that, she 
believes it to be true. But she commences 
with angry quivering lips — 

'' If Frank said that " 

" I will be obliged to you to mention my 
husband by his proper name," interrupts 
the other woman, grandly. " However you 
may have addressed him (and I think you 
are bold enough for anything), you will be 
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SO good, when in my presence, as to call 
him Colonel Iredell." 

Mrs. Seymour rises from her seat and 
drops a mocking curtsey. 

" Colonel Iredell ! ! certainly, if you 
wish it, madam. Lord Iredell, if it pleases 
you better. We were ' dear' and ' dearest' 
to each other in the days gone by, but 
no doubt he has forgotten all that now that 
he is a married man — vide the lady in the 
apartments at Netting Hill." 

And Mrs. Seymour finishes off with a 
sneering laugh, which is terribly hard for 
Clare to bear. 

"Tou have no shame left in you, nor 
decency !" she retorts, angrily ; " and after 
this evening I never wish to see your face 
again." 

Then she walks across the room, and pulls 
the bell. 

" Collins ! is Mrs. Seymour's cab waiting ? 
Then send for another at once to take 
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her home, and come to me in my bed- 
room." 

" Couldn't you spare ten minutes just to 
hear the names of a few more of his lady- 
loves/* demands Mrs. Seymour, as soon as 
the servant had disappeared ; " wouldn't you 
like to know of the girl he is said to have 
jilted at Portsmouth, and the woman he 
took from her husband, and the separation 
he caused between a married couple at 
Plymouth ? He has been famous as the hero 
of a hundred such contretemps ^ you know, 
and if you will only let me give you a few 
hints on the subject, you may find them 
useful hereafter, when you want to separate 
from him yourself" 

" Leave my house /" says Clare, in a voice 
so unlike her own that it startles even 
Mrs. Seymour. " I think you are the very 
worst woman I ever met in my life, and 
with my own consent I. will never meet you 
again." 
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And she walks straight away into her 
bedroom, without giving her visitor another 
look. Addy remains where she is until 
Collins announces the arrival of the cab, 
and then she feels that she too had better 

go. 

She knows that she has ruptured for ever 
any tie that may have bound her to Colonel 
Iredell or his wife, and that her part in the 
drama of their domestic lives is ended. So 
she slinks away from the house like a noxious 
animal, with an uneasy sensation that even 
the servants must know she has been turned 
out, and returns home with the solitary 
satisfaction that if she has, by over-zeaJ, 
marred her own purpose, she has made a 
rent in the web of her friend's happiness 
which it may take a lifetime to repair. 
* * ^ * ^ 

Clare, meanwhile — poor, solitary, hearts 
broken Clare — sits down on the side of her 
bed, almost stunned by grief. One may 
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well imagine what the shock of such a 
disclosure would be on the sensitive, over- 
wrought mind of so young and trusting a 
woman. 

For although Clare had seen something 
of society, she had seen and heard very little 
of the world when she came to her husband's 
arms. It was her innocence and simplicity 
that made her take him so completely at his 
own word, without a doubt or a fear — that 
made her mother, in her greater wisdom 
and worldliness, tremble lest the girl should 
be deceived — ^that made her husband, sick 
of female trickery and artifice, bless Heaven 
for giving his unworthy self so undeserved 
a treasure as her trusting love, and inwardly 
vow to die sooner than betray it. If Clare 
could but have seen Iredell's heart, have 
heard his resolutions, have read his mind, 
she would never have stooped to listen to 
any reports in his disfavour from a stranger's 
lips. 
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Her native pride and sense of dignity have 
made her deny that she believes them, but 
the denial itself is false. She does believe 
them. Her heart and her soul may cry out 
against the possibility of Mrs. Seymour's 
story being true, but her common sense tells 
her she would be worse than a fool to 
discredit it, when she has the proofs under 
her own eyes. 

Her Frank ! her Iredell ! — to whom she 
has looked up as something so far above her 
as not to be unworthy of her woman's wor- 
ship, to be degraded down to this ! A 
creature made of inconstancy and deceit! 
A few months ago, Clare would have rushed 
to her mother's bosom for comfort under 
this great calamity ; but now the truth is 
painfully thrust upon her that she stands 
alone in the world — alone with him who 
deceives her in order to spend his hours in 
guilty secrecy with another woman [ Clarets 
first resolution is that she will sit up until 
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IredeU returns, and reproach him to his face 
with his cruelty and baseness. It would 
have been far better 'for them both could 
she have done so ! Then an explanation 
would have followed that might have made 
them happy again, and healed up the little 
breach which this cruel calumny has caused 
in their mutual trust for ever. But though 
hearts that love as theirs do are never long 
separated in this world, their complete union 
is not to be consummated for the present. 

Clare sits up, meditative and. miserable, 
till twelve — till one, and still Iredell does not 
come home. We know the reason of his non- 
appearance — ^that he is waiting, almost im- 
patiently, considering the anxiety he feels he 
shall cause at Woolwich, to be released from 
attendance at Bertha's bedside by the same 
Power which shall summon her spirit to 
enter upon existence in another world. But 
his wife, who knows nothing — rwho can only 
guess at vague and terrible probabilities, 
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passes a niglit of so mucli suffering and sus- 
pense, that the result is Dr. Mackenzie is 
called up in the early morning to her assist- 
ance, and by the time Iredell reaches home 
he finds his first-bom son is at least two 
hours old. 
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CHAPTER V. 



"the black-eyed gipsy/' 




ERHAPS there is no truer test of 
character than the way in which 
we *'come down" in the world. 
It is not a plesant ordeal for any of us, but 
still those men and women who have soared 
above mere earthly things in their pursuit 
of pleasure, will find that poverty, however 
hard to bear, is powerless to rob them of 
their highest delight. To be clothed in 
purple and fine linen, and to fare sump- 
tuously every day, is not disagreeable ; on 
the contrary, sensual enjoyment, if not 
carried to excess, often aids the intellect in 
its flights of fancy. But when all is said 
and done, it really makes but little difference 
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what we €at or how we dress, so long as 
the food is wholesome and the clothes are 
warm. There are many people in this 
world who have every opportunity to in- 
dulge themselves after both fashions, and 
refuse to embrace them — fiords, whose 
tables are so scantily spread that they are 
dubious of asking a stranger to join their 
meal without previous notice, and ladies 
who go about in garments more befitting 
the stations oi their servants than their 
own. But should we have placed all our 
dependence upon creature comforts, and 
the vapid twaddle which society calls con- 
versation, then are we deplorably " down" 
when the table ceases to be spread with 
good things, and we have no more money 
to spare for supplying people, who would 
not care if we were dead to-morrow, with 
lobster salad, and ices and champagne. If 
we have been unable to find our best 
pleasure in our homes, our best gratification 
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- - - — 

in loving those who love us, our highest 
enjoyment in cultivating our intellect by 
the produce of the greater intellects that 
have gone before us ; then, when money 
takes to itself wings, and acquaintances 
flee away, and we are thrown back upon 
those joys which are common to aU, we are 
very much to be pitied indeed. 

Poor Emmy Stewart feels the "come 
down'* in her life (though it is not such a 
terrible drop after all) very keenly. She is 
too unwise to perceive that she suffers less 
than thousands of her race. She only 
knows that hitherto she has led a life of 
idleness, and henceforward she must lead a 
life of drudgery ; and she rebels against the 
sentence as unjust, and becomes worse 
instead of better under the misfortune. 
The reason of the change in her destiny 
has already been told. Iredell heard it 
when he went down to attend Lady Brod- 
hurst's fimeral. She is one of three 
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daughters of the Vicar of Becklington, and 
until this summer their lives went smoothly 
enough. Their father derived sufficient 
income from his profession to supply his 
wife and children with the simple luxuries 
usual to their country residence and station 
in society. The girls went to all the 
dances, and picnics, and boating parties for 
which they received invitations, and they 
never felt the want of new muslin dresses 
and ribbons to make themselves look fresh 
and pretty on those memorable occasions. 
But this year the poor vicar suffered a great 
misfortune. The only money which he 
possessed as a maintenance for his widow 
and orphans in case of his death, and which 
had been sunk in some American specula- 
tion, was lost. The great air-bubble burst, 
and hundreds of families were left penniless. 
It was a terrible blow, but Mr. Stewart 
rose to the occasion. "It is providential 
the crash came when it did," he said, " since 
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there is still time for me, in some measure, 
to remedy the evil. I cannot leave my 
poor girls independent, as I intended doing, 
but I will try and make them so. They 
must commence at once to earn their own 
living/' 

This decision appalled the three daughters. 
They had been brought up by a vain, silly 
mother to consider any sort of work de- 
grading to a gentlewoman, and at first they 
chose to regard the scheme as simply im- 
possible. But their father was resolute. 
When he saw that it was useless to argue 
with them, or to point out that some of the 
greatest and noblest women the world has 
produced have supported themselves and 
their families, he took the law into his own 
hands and decided for them. 

Jessy, the eldest, had a great talent for 
drawing. He placed her at once under the 
tuition of an eminent master. Ellen, the 
second, was especially skilled with her 
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needle, and found herself, in the course of a 
few weeks, a pupil of the School of Art. 
But poor Emmy, the third — ^the youngest 
and the prettiest of them all, with her 
witching dimples and her wicked black 
eyes-remained as a thorn in her father's 
side. She could do nothing. She never had 
done anything in the whole course of her 
useless little life, except flirt and dance, and 
make those dimples appear and disappear 
with a hey-presto movement that ruined 
the peace of men. 

"Emmy is sure to marry!** said the 
mother to the father, as an intimation that 
it was not necessary she should be provided 
for at aU ; but Mr. Stewart was not so ready 
of belief as his better-half. 

" She's the least steady of the three,'* he 
said, " and the most likely to be left an old 
maid. But since she appears to have no 
particular taste for anything, and has re- 
tained hardly any of the education we have 
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given her, why she must become either a 
nursery governess or a companion. I'm 
very sorry for her, poor girl, but I don t see 
any help for it." 

Emmy tossed her head at the idea, and 
scarcely believed her father's intention to 
carry it out, or his ability to do so, before 
she had made a more satisfactory settlement 
for herself. But she was sorely disap- 
pointed. She had but half completed the 
subjugation of young Mr. Greenaway, the 
brewer's eldest son, whom she used to ogle 
in lanes and behind hawthorn bushes, until 
he couldn't sleep at night for dreaming of 
her, when her father briefly announced that 
he had heard of and accepted a situation for 
her as nursery governess in London, and she 
would have to go up with her mother and 
see the lady without delay. 

Emmy cried and had hysterics, and de- 
clared she hated children, and never could 
look after them; but it was all in vain. 
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Mr. Stewart insisted upon the visit of in- 
spection being paid ; and everything turning 
out satisfactorily, Emmy agreed to enter on 
her new duties, rather pleased, when the 
time came, at the thought of quitting Beck- 
lington, where she hardly saw a man from 
January to December, for London, where, 
as she fondly anticipated, she might pick up 
a husband in the streets any day. 

And it is in London we meet the poor 
little flirt again. It is not an uncomfortable 
home she has acquired. On the contrary, 
if she had but the sense to accommodate 
herself to circumstances, she might make it 
a very happy one. Mr. Pierrepont, the 
master of the house, is a rich solicitor, who 
is absent from home, the greater part of 
each day, and leaves the enjoyment of his 
handsome house in the Eegent's Park, and 
his carriage and horses, completely to his 
wife and child. Never was a wife more 
entirely her own mistress than Mrs. Pierre- 
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pont. She is *' monarcli of all she surveys." 
Her time and her husband's purse are at her 
disposal. She has a large circle of acquain- 
tances, and can invite and visit whom she 
chooses. But yet she prefers companionship 
at home, and it was as much with a view to 
affording Bessy this, as to give his little girl 
a governess, that Mr. Pierrepont had put the 
advertisement that had caught Mr. Stewart's 
eye in the paper. Emmy's pupil is not 
much trouble to her. In the first place, she 
is only five years old; in the second, her 
mamma will not allow her to cry ; and as 
Miss Dolly cries whenever the alphabet is 
produced, the morning lessons are abridged 
to whatever space of time may be required 
to dry up her tears again. 

Then Miss Stewart is expected, perhaps, 
to take her for a little run in the park, till 
she shall have regained her good humour, 
ortodrive in the famay carnage as far as 
Bichmond, or Hampton, or Kew, or remain 
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with the child while Mrs. Pierrepont makes 
a round of visits. When evening arrives. 
Miss Dolly has a clean frock and a blue sash 
on, and goes down into the dining-room to 
see her papa, and be made sick with almonds 
and raisins and candied fruits, but Emmy 
has never been asked to accompany her. 
This is a sore point. Not that she is am- 
bitious of appearing with the dessert, like a 
baby of five ; but still to descend to the 
dining-room in charge of her little pupil 
might afford her the opportunity of meeting 
some of the Pierreponts' guests. She knows 
that Mr. Pierrepont often brings home young 
men with him to dinner, for she has seen 
their hats in the hall ; besides, Dolly has 
told her so. Why can't they ask her down 
stairs sometimes to meet them P 

Mrs. Pierrepont, too, is curious on the 
subject. 

" Miss Stewart is a very pretty, ladylike 
girl," she says to her husband ; " why should 
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she not dine with us when you bring your 
friends home with you ? She is very lively, 
and might amuse them." 

" I would rather not, my dear," is all Mr. 
Pierrepont's answer, and he never tells his 
wife why he makes it. But men have a 
freemasonry in these matters, and though he 
has met Miss Emmy Stewart very seldom 
and for very brief periods, he is already 
aware that she would be capable of amusing 
his gentlemen friends perhaps a little too 
much. "It is all right enough,*' he in- 
wardly argues, " whilst she remains upstairs 
with Bessie and Dolly, but I wouldn't take 
the responsibility of introducing her to such 
wild young fellows as Pellew and Mount- 
eagle, not for all the world." 

And so Emmy spends her evenings in the 
schoolroom, unless Mr. and Mrs. Pierrepont 
are by themselves, when Bessie usually asks 
her down into the drawing-room to take tea 
with ihem^ or to play a game of draughts 
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with her whilst her husband reads the 
newspaper. Ab I have said before, Emmy 
does not make the best of her altered cir- 
cumstances. She is too frivolous to " come 
down" with a good countenance. She is 
surrounded with new books, and has plenty 
of leisure to improve or employ herself, but 
she prefers moping after the opportunities of 
settling which she believes she has lost. 
She spends hour after hour in devising im- 
possible plans by which she is to become 
acquainted with, and wooed and married by, 
some rich and influential person, who is to 
place her at once in the heaven of her imagi- 
nation : the position to indulge in as many 
dances, picnics, theatres, and flirtations as she 
may choose. To attain this end, Emmeline 
Stewart would consent to bestow her pretty 
self upon the first man she met, never mind 
how old, or ugly, or repulsive he might 
happen to be. And, unfortunately, she is 
but a type of what too many English girls 
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have become under the education of the 
present century. She is musing rather 
bitterly over such things one evening after 
Dolly has been put to bed, when she hears 
Mrs.. Pierrepont's cheerful voice calling to 
her from the drawing-room — 

" Do come down, Miss Stewart, and have 
tea with us. I have got such an assort- 
ment of wools to wind for the bazaar work." 

Emmy descends with alacrity. Even 
winding wools for Mrs. Pierrepont, whilst 
her husband keeps his face resolutely buried 
in the newspaper, is preferable to sitting in 
the schoolroom all alone. Bessie Pierrepont 
is a woman who is great at little things. 
Having but one child (whom she perfectly 
adores, but who cannot occupy all her 
time), she spends her leisure in various tri- 
vialities : she plays a little, and sings a 
little, aQd works a little, and talks a great 
deal, and thus her ordinary life slips away. 
But Miss Stewart cannot even keep pace 
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stalls, wlien their conversation is interrupted 
by Mr. Pierrepont. 

" Bessie, my dear, come here ! I want to 
show you something." 

His wife goes up to him, and leans over 
his shoulder, whilst he points with his finger 
to a paragraph in the paper. She reads it, 
and Emmy, who is watching them both 
intently, sees her turn very pale. 

" Edward ! it cant be.'' 

" There it is, plain enough." 

" But you wont answer it, will you ? You 
wont let them know our address ?'* 

" Hush i Don^ make a fool of yourself. 
No harm can come of it, but we'll talk the 
matter over by-and-by. And now go back 
to your wools.'' 

Mrs. Pierrepont does as she is desired, 
but Emmy notices that she remains very 
silent and thoughtful during the remainder 
of the evening, and that her hands tremble 
visibly as she winds the balls of wool. 
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This incident sets the girl thinking. She 
longs to get hold of the newspaper, and find 
out what paragraph in it can have so ruffled 
her companion ; but Mr. Pierrepont folds it 
up and carries it off with him when they 
say good night and part for their respective 
rooms. Still, Emmy is not to be baffled. She 
asks in a meek voice the next morning if 
she may jusi; look at the limes of the day 
before, and Mrs. Pierrepont sends it into 
the schoolroom at once. But when the girl 
searches through it for the paragraph in 
question, she finds it has been cut. out, or 
she concludes it has, as one of the advertise- 
ments has been neatly extracted 'with a pair 
of -scissors. This makes her more curious. 
She becomes animated on the subject. It 
is quite an incident in her monotonous life, 
and she is determined to know more of it. 
So she carefully notes the page and place of 
the missing advertisement, and determines 
to get a copy of the paper on the first 

8—2 
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opportunity. Meanwhile, she cannot help 
observing how disturbed and uneasy Mrs. 
Pierrepont has become. Instead of taking 
Dolly and herself for their usual drive in 
the afternoon, she occupies the carriage 
alone, goes out early and returns late, and 
without mentioning her destination nor 
the reason of her dispensing with their 
company. 

This from a woman of so frank a tempera- 
ment as Mrs. Pierrepont, in itself seems to 
augur something wrong; and when it i^ 
followed by Emmy being left to spend the 
whole evening by herself, although she 
knows that the husband and wife are alone, 
the girl feels sure that something of impor- 
tance has happened <or is happening), and 
becomes proportionately inquisitive. In 
the course of the evening the housemaid 
brings her up the copy of the TimeSy which 
she has given her the money to procure. 
Jimmy eagerly scgais its sheets for the miss- 
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ing advertisement, but when it is found it 
only proves a disappointment, for she can 
make neither head nor tail of it. It runs 
thus : — 

" Fifty Pounds Reward. — The above sum 
will be given to any person oy persons 
affording information relative to the address 
of William Wilson or his wife, who, in the 
month of March, 18 — , claimed and removed 
from the Clapham Union a female child. 
The friends of the missing child are prepared 
to defray all expenses which may have been 
incurred on her behalf. — ^Address, Messrs. 
Knowing and Sharp, Solicitors, 200, Green's 
Inn Yard, E.C.^' 

Emmy Stewart reads this announcement 
over and over again, but is none the wiser. 
It certainly is the paragraph which corre- 
sponds with the extract from yesterday's 
paper, but how it can be of any interest to 
Mr. and Mrs. Fierrepont she is at a loss to 
imagine. So she lays it down with a sigh 
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to remember she has wasted her money; 
for even a few pence are of consequence to 
her now. It is very difl&cult to dress like a 
gentlewoman and supply all one's multifarious 
minor wants on a salary of thirty pounds a 
year. She only wishes she knew the address 

of William Wilson or his wife, and could 

« 

claim the promised reward. What could she 
not buy with fifty pounds ? Emmy is rapt 
in the pleasing reverie engendered by this 
query, when she hears the steps of the 
master and mistress of the house coming up- 
stairs. The schoolroom door is ajar, and as 
titiey approach she catches part of their con- 
versation. 

"Don*t cry any more about it, Bessie," 
says the voice of Mr. Pierreporit, " but come 
into my dressing-room and we'll discuss the 
matter thoroughly/' 

Mrs. Pierrepont peeps into the school- 
room as she passes. 

" ! Miss Stewart ! are you still up ? 
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Isn't it time for bed? I am sorry noij tp. 
have been able to ask you downstairs thia 
evening, but Mr. Pierrepont and I liave had 
some business of importance to talk over/* 

" I am just going to my room/' replies 
Emmy, and then she bids the lady good 
night, and makes a feint of going upstairs^ 
That is to say, she really ascends the stair- 
case, but she has already made up her mind 
to come down again. She has heard sufficient 
to make her desirous to 'know more, and if 
she can manage it without detection, she 
will have no scruple in listening to the. dis- 
cussion in the dressing-room. The position 
of the schoolroom, which is on the same 
floor, favours her design. As soon as Mr. 
and Mrs. Pierrepont have comfortably 
settled down to talk, imagining all the 
household to be in their own rooms, she will 
creep down again to the schoolroom with a 
solitary light and leave it there. She has 
then bat to lean her body out of one door to 
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bring her ear in sufl&cient contact with the 
other to hear all that goes on within it^ and 
should her contiguity be discovered, she 
will have but to withdraw herself to the 
next apartment, and pretend to be arranging 
Dolly's books, or putting away her toys, to 
escape the charge of listening. No idea of 
the meanness or deceit of the act troubles 
Emmy's conscience. Excitement is what 
she pines for, and she wonld do or dare any 
thing to accomplish her end. 

Mrs. Pierrepont throws on a dressing- 
gown, lets down her hair, and with a hrush 
in her hand proceeds .to invade her hus- 
band's sanctum, and ensconce herself cosily 
before his fire. Her bright eyes are somewhat 
dulled by weeping this evening, and she has 
kissed Dolly (who sleeps in a crib in her room) 
three or four times before she seeks Mr. 
Pierrepont's company. He is seated in an 
armchair, also looking serious and some* 
what perplexed, and they converse without 
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restraint. Little do they think meanwhile 
that Emmy Stewart's ear is placed so close 
to the opening of their door that she can 
detect every word that passes between them. 

" Now, Bessie, we must look this matter 
in the face," commences Mr. Pierrepont. 
" Messrs. Ejiowing and Sharp are not the 
men to let such an inquiry drop in a hurry, 
and the amount of the reward offered proves 
that whoever is interested in the business 
has money to pay his way. If a mistake has 
been made, sooner or later it must come 
out.'' 

" But how can we have made a mistake, 
Edward?" 

" I do not. know; but as you are aware, all 
my information on the subject came from 
you. 

"Ton saw poor Dorothy's letter. Ton 
heard all the facts of the case." 

I did ; but tell them to me again." 
We were brought up together, Dorothy 
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and I, by an old maiden aunt, Miss Wallis^ 
who scarcely ever moved out of the house, 
and took very little notice of where we 
went, or what acquaintances we formed. 
About two years before I married you, my 
sister disappeared. At first we could not 
imagine with whom she had eloped, but 
after awhUe it transpired that she had been 
^ in company with a genU^nan who had 
spent a few months in our village that year, 
and that he was a married man. That was 
a terrible time, Edward. I was heart- 
broken, and Aunt Mary declared she would 
never see Dorothy again. But then you 
came to Weston, and we became engaged; 
and when I told you of our great trouble and 
disgrace, you promised that as soon as I 
was your wife you would help me to find 
out my poor sister's address, and to succour 
her if she needed it. Tou fulfilled your 
promise, and did all you could, but without 
success. When we had been married about 
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a year you were suddenly called from home 
to attend the deathbed of your father. It 
was the very same night I received a letter 
from poor Dorothy. The woman who 
brought it told me she was dead, but had 
commissioned her, with her last breath, to 
carry her prayer-book to me — a prayer-book 
I had given her, poor soul— and the letter 
she had delivered. She called my sister 
Mrs. Clarke, but she said nothing about her 
husband, or if she had ever said she had 
one. I read the letter, and then I went 
back with the woman to her lodgings, and 
saw my poor Dorothy's body." 

" You are ^ure it was your sister, Bessie ?'* 

^'0, Edward! How could I have been 
mistaken when we were together from babies? 
She was sadly thin and changed, but it waa 
herself beyond a doubt, and she wore no 
wedding ring, poor soul, upon her finger." 

" Well, dear, what next ?'' 

" I paid for my sister's burial, but I would 
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not act upon the letter I had received till 
you returned. Then we read it together, 
and found that what we had heard was true 
— that Dorothy had been seduced from her 
home on a promise of marriage from a 
wretch who was already married, and that 
she had left him and supported herself by 
shop and needlework until she died. That 
she had left a child behind her — a girl 
called Dorothy, after herself — and that we 
should find it out at nurse with an old 
woman named Green, at Clapham, and she 
entreated us to extend to her poor child the 
assistance she had never claimed for herself, 
although she was aware that we had sought 
and would have befriended her.'* 

" Go on, Bessie ! I want to be clear on 
all these points, and be sure my memory is 
not misleading me." 

"We should have gone to Clapham at 
once, dear, but you fell ill of that dreadful 
typhoid fever, and for several weeks I could 
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think of no one but yourself. I wrote to 
the Clapham address, but heard nothing in 
return. When you recovered we had to go 
away, and it was a couple of months before 
we could inquire personally about the child. 
All the letters I had written meantime had 
remained unansjvered." 

"I remember, Bessie. And what then ?" 
"When we reached the old woman's 
address at last, we heard that she had died 
more than a fortnight before, and the nurse- 
child been sent to the Union. Tou went 
and stated the case to the Board of Guar- 
dians, and they said if you could produce 
proofs of the child's identity they would be 
glad to give it up. At that we hesitated ; 

we were obliged to show poor Dorothy's 
letter and acknowledge our sister's shame, 
but you did not like the idea of our name 
appearing on the workhouse records as 
claimants of her illegitimate child. So we 
agreed to call ourselves Wilson. Tou did 
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it for my sake, Edward, far more than for 
your own/' 

" I did it for both our sakes, dear Bessie, 
and little imagiaed the suhject would ever 
crop up again in so unpleasant a manner. 
Well, we took the child. Her age corre- 
sponded with that of your sister's ; you even 
fancied there was a resemblance between 
them, and '' 

" And we have reared hei; from that day 
to this as our own, Edward, and it would 
break my heart to part with her," cries Mrs. 
Pierrepont. " It would have been a trial 
even then, when we had every reason to 
expect God would give us children of our 
own ; but now that that hope has completely 
died out, I feel as if I would rather kill the 
child than let her go from me to the hands 
of strangers." 

" Hush ! hush 1 dear, you mustn't say 
that. If there has really been a mistake 
made in the matter, perhaps some one else is 
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mourning her loss as much as you would do. 
But I cannot understand how a mistake can 
have been made. Not a link seemed missing. 
There is no doubt that Dolly was a nurse- 
child of the old woman Green, and that she 
was found in her cottage at the time of heir 
death. Had the woman more than one child 
to nurse ?" 

" Several, I believe — ^at least, I remember 
the neighbours telling me the babies were 
always coming and going there, and they 
didn't know one from the other. That is 
the reason no one was sure of Dolly^s real 



name." 



"Tet had your sister's child died, she 
would surely have been apprised of it ?'* 

" 0, yes ! besides, the woman who brought 
the letter told me that though Dorothy had 
been too ill^ for several weeks to go and visit 
her baby, she always remitted the sum for 
its maintenance, even if she had to go 
without food herself. And don't you re- 
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they do, you know, they will have to prave 
that she is not your sister's child, and, as far 
as I can see, that will be rather a diflBcult 
matter." 

There is no sound to be heard after this 
but Mrs. Pierrepont's sobbing and her hus- 
band's attempts at consolation. And Emmy 
Stewart begins to find out that she is ex- 
cessively cold, and' to think bed would not be 
an unwelcome refuge. But as she creeps 
noiselessly upstairs, she has already laid her 
plans. Fifty pounds ! What could she not 
buy with fifty pounds — if the sum is but 
to be obtained without the fear of exposure ! 

Half the ensuing night is passed by her 
in trying to devise some method by which 
she can obtain a private interview with 
Messrs. Knowing and Sharp. The black- 
eyed gipsy is coming out in her true 
colours. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 



** EMMY TURNS INFORMANT." 




ES. PIEEEEPONT is rather sur- 
prised, but not unpleasantly so, 
when on the next day but one her 
governess, in a very meek voice, asks her 
permission for a few hours' liberty in order 
to go and meet her mamma, who is coming 
to town. Poor Bessie is in a most uncom- 
fortable state of suspense and anxiety, and she 
has felt the constant presence of Miss Emmy 
Stewart rather oppressive than otherwise. 
She cannot get away from the piercing gaze 
of her black eyes, and is conscious that she 
is watching her every mood and change of 
countenance. Consequently, the idea of 
spending an afternoon alone with Dolly is 
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refreshing to her, though she feels com- 
pelled to keep up the ordinary routine of 
civUity. 

"Wont your mamma come here to lun- 
cheon, my dear, or shall I send you in the 
carriage to meet her ? By which train will 
she arrive?'^ 

"0 no, thank you," stammers Emmy, 
"she has already arrived. She is staying 
with my other sister, and she desired me to 
say she would certainly have called here, 
hut she is only in town for a few hours." 

" Well, of course you can go to her as 
soon as you like. Where is your mamma 
staying ? Perhaps Dolly and I could driv^ 
that way and drop you '* 

"I would much rather not," cri^s Emmy, 
with unnecessary vehemence, " because it i* 
quite out of your way, and mamma may not 
be there, for she sent me word if she had 
gone on I was to follow her, and " 

" 1 very well, Miss Stewart, very well !'* 

9— a 
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says Mrs. Pierrepont, cutting short the 
evident string of falsehoods ; " pray say no 
more about it. I have no wish to interfere 
with any plans your mamma may have 
made for you, and you can join her by the 
means you think best." 

And so by twelve o'clock Emmy finds 
herself at liberty, and, arrayed in her best 
hat and walking costume, goes tripping 
through Gloucester Grate to find an omnibus 
that shall convey her in the direction of 
Green's Inn Yard. 

The silly child has already built all sorts 
of absurd castles in the air on the strength 
of the adventures which may accrue to her 
in this enterprise. She is aware that 
Oreen*s Inn Yard is devoted to the law, and 
filled with young men. That fact alone 
opens out a vast field for speculation ; but 
added to this, there is no telling with what 
charming fellows she may not be brought in 
ijoutact in respect to the advertisement 
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itself. Her first object must be to find out 
who it is that offers the reward. Is lie the 
father of the child? Young or old? A 
bachelor or a widower ? No thought of the 
misery she may be the means of causing to 
the woman who has treated her so kindly 
crosses Emmy's mind. She would probably 
stare if she were told that her conduct is 
ungrateful, interfering, and deceitful. She 
knows she is on the right track from all she 
heard pass in the dressing-room that even- 
ing, and if, as Mr. Pierrepont said, the 
truth must come out, sooner or later, she 
does not see why she should not reap the 
benefit of the fifty pounds as well as 
any one else. Nevertheless, she feels a 
little nervous when, having gained 300, 
Green's Inn Yard, she mounts a flight of 
dirty stairs, and finds herself outside a door 
on which are painted the formidable names 
of Messrs. Knowing and Sharp. A freckled 
and pimply lad, with a pen behind his ear, 
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who seems to consider that he is kept 
expressly to return impertinent answers 
to civil questions, answers Miss Stewart's 
knock, and ushering her into a comfortless- 
looking and ink-bespattered office, takes her 
name in to his employer. 

Now Emmy has been sharp enough not 
to announce herself by her real name, so 
that it. is a Miss Nelson (she thought of 
Nelson, because it is the name of Mrs. 
Pierrepont's cook) who is presently ushered 
into the solicitor's private consulting-room. 

Mr. Knowing is a mild, benevolent- 
looking, grey-haired gentleman, very unlike 
the received type of lawyer. 

He rises from his chair with deferential 
assiduity as his pretty visitor enters the 
room, and places an armchair for her 
opposite his own. 

" You have called on me, I understand. 
Miss Nelson," he commences, with folded 
palms^ as though he were about to say his 
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prayers, "with reference to the advertise- 
ment in the Times /" 

" Yes, I have." 

" Ton have information to give me, pro- 
bably, on the subject?" 

** 0, yes ! I know where the child is, 
and who she is with, and everything about 
it," cries Emmy, eagerly. 

" A moment, if you please," interrupts the 
solicitor, " this is of great importance ! You 
will have no objection, of course, to allow my 
client to be present at our interview. He has 
no interest in the recovery of the child beyond 
a praiseworthy enthusiasm in the cause of hu- 
manity, but he will be pleased beyond measure 
to hear that we are already on the track." 

Mr. Knowing thereupon rings a bell, 
and summoning the freckled boy, desires 
him in a half whisper to deliver such 
and such a message to some one in his 
partner's room ; whilst Emmy, little heeding, 
lets her eyes wander over the deed cases and 
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&t books of law with unintelligible titles, 
wondering how any mortal can be foond 
clever enough to understand their contents. 

" And so you really have seen the child 
in question/' continues Mr. Knowing, still 
softly rubbing his hands together. " This 
is very interesting, very interesting indeed." 

The office-door is flung open to admit the 
stately figure of Iredell. 

In a moment the whole scene is changed. 

Emmy utters a little scream, and jumps 
from her chair. Iredell, in a voice of the 
utmost astonishment, exclaims, " Miss 
Stewart !" and remains transfixed in the 
doorway. 

" ! I wish you hadn't said that," cries 
Emmy, in a fright. " I particularly desired 
this gentleman should not know my name. 
I shall get into such an awful scrape if it is 
discovered that I have given any information 
about Dolly, and especially as I found it out 
by accident. ! Colonel Iredell !" with 
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clasped hands, "do promise you wont tell 
anybody, for youll ruin me if you do." 

"My dear young lady/' interposes the 
lawyer, " pray set your mind completely 
at rest upon that subject. What passes in 
this office is sacred. Your name, if you so 
desire it, shall be kept as secret as the fact 
of your visit here." 

" ! you must, please, or I shall lose my 
situation and everything, and papa will be 
so dreadfully angry,'' continues Emmy, with 
unabated energy. " I saw the advertisement 
in the Times, but of course I could have 
y^jno idea it was you, Colonel Iredell, or I 
/^^^^^^ should never have ventured to come here 
at all." 

" And so you wouldn't have done a kind- 
ness for me that you were ready to do for a 
stranger," says Iredell, looking straight at 
her with those marvellous blue-grey eyes of 
his — they had shaken hands before this 
juncture. " I think that's very unkind, Miss 
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Stewart, and not at all what I should have 
expected from you." 

" But, Colonel Iredell, you must under- 
stand what I mean. Tou know papa and 
mamma, you see, and I'm so afraid of its all 
coming out, for I should never hear the last 
of it." 

" But we promise you it shall not come 
out. The fact of the information having 
come from you shall be kept an entire 
secret. Tou are quite as free to tell us all 
you may know as though we had never seen 
you before. And now, how did you happen 
to gain the information ?" 

"I'm living in the same house. I'm 
governess to the very child you advertised* 
for) and I heard Mr. and Mrs. Pierrepont 
talking over the whole matter only the day 
before yesterday." 

And then, little by little, Emmy Stewart 
is drawn out to retail each fact of which my 
readers are already aware, and to afford 
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Messrs. Knowing and Sharp every clue to 
the recovery of Miss Dorothy Pierrepont, 
alias Miss Louise Bertha Bambeau. 

She is smitten by many a misgiving as 
she tells the story, and requires constant re- 
assurances and promises of secrecy at the 
hands of Iredell and Mr. Knowing ; but she 
lets it all out, nevertheless, and her listeners 
feel quite convinced that their offered re- 
ward has been fairly earned. 

" We must begin again at Clapham," says 
the solicitor to Iredell, as he finishes the 
notes he has been taking of the interview. 
" It, as Mrs. Pierrepont seems to believe, her 
adopted child belonged, without doubt, to 
her sister, your friend's infant must either 
have died, or have been made away 
with. These baby-farms are dreadful 
places, and scarcely a day passes but we 
hear of some fresh atrocity committed in 
them." 

" I daresay it will be as well if the poor 
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little creature is dead," replies Iredell. " All 
I want to ascertain is the truth." 

" And that we are on the track of, Colonel, 
without a shadow of doubt," replies Mr. 
Knowing. '' And now, can I oflfer this 
young lady anything ? A glass of sherry, 
or port — which would you prefer?" 

"Neither, thank you," says Emmy, al- 
though it is now past three o'clock, and she 
is half fainting with fright and hunger and 
fatigue. 

"/ will take charge of Miss Stewart," 
interposes Iredell, " and see her safely home. 
And now remember, Mr. Knowing, not a 
word, in her name, of what she has told us 
to-day. Jot it down, if you will, under the 
name of Nelson, and say I brought the 
witness here. Miss Stewart is the daughter 
of an old friend of mine, and 111 throw the 
whole thing up sooner than her father or 
herself should be annoyed." 

Mr. Knowing swears allegiance,, and 
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Emmy looks unutterable things at her 
handsome champion in her endeavours to 
express her gratitude for his protection. 

"And now I am sure you must need 
some refreshment," says Iredell, as he turns 
into the thoroughfare with his companion. 
"Will you come and lunch at the Hol- 
born ?" 

He has heard enough in the course of her 
relation to know that she is leading a very 
dull and uninteresting life, and he feels sorry 
for the poor girl, and would like to infuse a 
little sparkle to her monotonous existence. 

" But may I ?" says Emmy. " Will it 
be proper ?'* 

" Perfectly proper. I would not propose 
it otherwise. Lots of ladies lunch there 
every day.'* 

" But I am so afraid some one might see 
us. They think I've come to meet 



mamma.'* 



^'It is extremely unlikely that any one 
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wUl see US ; but if they should^ we can say 
mamma is just behind. How are they to 
know I am not one of the party ? Come 
along, and don't make any more objeetions. 
I'm so hungry myself, I cannot wait another 
minute. Here — ^hi! Hansom T' 

And Emmy jumps in and finds herself 
bowling along Holbom with her dis- 
tinguished-looking companion. When a 
woman goes into public, it adds a great 
zest to her enjoyment to be accompanied by 
a man of whose appearance she is justly 
proud. Little men, with bullet-heads and 
red noses and bandy legs, may be very good 
and aflfectionate and respectable companions, 
but other women don't throw a look of envy 
their way, nor heave a sigh as they turn 
towards their own possessions. It has been 
said " revenge is sweet, especially to women,'* 
but to create the envy of her own sex is far 
sweeter. It is a triumph which makes her 
bosom swell and her eyes glisten with the 
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pride she cannot conceal, whilst upon every 
glowing feature is inscribed the victorious 
sentence, " He is mine /" 

Miss Emmy Stewart cannot enjoy this 
gratification legitimately with respect to 
Iredell, still she is not averse to feel " what 
it feels like." 

She giggles with combined nervousness 
and pleasure as he leads her up to one of 
the prettily set out little tables at the 
restaurant, and bids her choose their 
luncheon from the carte, whilst he decides 
which brand of champagne is most likely to 
please her palate. 

'* And now, do tell me all about the dear 
little baby," says Emmy, gushingly, as 
they discuss their lamb cutlets and forced 
asparagus. i^ 

" I do not think the subject would interest 
you, Miss Stewart. I really know nothing 
to tell of him, excepting that he exists." 

"But I love little babies so," urges 
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Emmy, whose role it is on this occasion to 
appear soft and motherly and gentle. " And 
how Mrs. Iredell must worship it! I 
expect she never lets it out of her sight, 
morning, noon, or night." 

"Well, she doesn't make quite such a 
nuisance of herself as that would amount 
to. Indeed, on the whole, she takes the fact 
of the baby much more coolly than I fancied 
she would. She has been out to two dinner- 
parties and a large ball this week." 

"And left it behind?" exclaims Emmy, 
with uplifted hands. 

" She could hardly have taken it with 
her, I imagine. Tou ladies all declare that 
babies are angels, but I never saw an angel 
in long clothes in a ball-room yet. But it's 
really a good brat, as children go, and 
doesn't seem to mind being left to its own 
devices." 

" Sweet little darling ! And what is its 

?99 
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" He is named after me/* 

'' And is he like you ?** demands Emmy, 
so sentimentally that Iredell cannot help 
laughing in return. 

" ! there your category of questions 
must really end, Emmy, for I am no judge 
of my own merits. I hope he imt like me, 
that's all — or rather that I am not like him. 
But with regard to this reward, my dear 
girl — I hope you are not going to he too 
proud to take it ? It was oJBTered for the 
information of the address, you will remem- 
ber, not for the production of the child, 
and of course you are justly entitled to 
it." 

Emmy has almost forgotten the reward 
in the excitement of the morning. Her 
heart jumps for joy, yet her face falls. 

"If somebody mmt take it. Colonel 
Iredell, well — of course, I don't know 
— I suppose it ought to be me; but 
still '' 

yoL. III. 10 
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" Of course it ought to be you, and it will 
be you ; but Mr. Knowing will manage all 
that part of the business, and as soon as he 
has ascertained for certain that Mr. Pierre- 
pont and William Wilson are one and the 
same person, he will draw out the cheque in 
your name." 

"But, 0! no. Colonel Iredell; he 
mustn't do that, please. Whatever should 
I do with a cheque ? Besides, Mr. Knowing 
mustn't write or speak to me, or pretend he 
has ever seen me before. I shall get into 
such dreadful trouble if he does,*' repeats 
poor Emmy, tearfully, " and be turned out 
of my place, and called all sorts of names. 
I had better never have the fifty pounds at 
ialli than that anybody should guess I had 
received them." 

" They shall not," says Iredell, soothingly. 
" I will pay the cash into your own hands, 
and then no one will be the wiser but our- 
selves. Look here, Emmy ! Tou go home 
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quietly, and don't say a word to anybody ; 
but when the shell has burst (and you're sure 
to hear of it from the Pierreponts themselves) 
you just drop me a line to Woolwich to say 
where I shall meet you, and I will bring 
the money with me. Will that do ?" 

Emmy thinks it will do very well ; 
and warmed by the champagne and the 
excitement of talking with her friend, with 
the prospect of fifty pounds to do as she 
likes with, and the satisfaction of knowing 
she has succeeded in her experiment, she 
returns home, feeling at charity with all 
mankind, and without a thought of the 
misery she is about to entail ! 
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CHAPTEE VII- 



"a morning call from lord burgess." 




THEE people besides Iredell have 
been astonished to find that Clare 
takes "the fact of the baby so 
coolly," and notably amongst them Elfrida 
Treherne. She was in Scotland, paying a 
long deferred visit to her father and sister, 
when the event occurred ; but as soon as she 
returns to Woolwich, she hurries to her 
young friend's side, eager to pour out her 
congratulations and good wishes on the 
happy occasion. The baby is by that time 
six weeks old, and Clare is moving about 
the house again, occupied in her usual 
duties, and looking prettier and more girlish 
than before in her new character. Mrs. 
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Treheme embraces her with real aJBTection, 
but though Clare appears glad to see her 
again, she misses the enthusiasm and proud 
excitement with which women — as yet un- 
spoiled b}'' the disappointment of the world 
— usually greet their friends after having 
passed through such an ordeal as maternity. 
Mrs. Iredell talks of Scotland, and the cold 
weather, ^and the garrison ball that is to 
take place next week — of. everything in fact 
but what seems to Elfrida the sole topic of 
interest — the baby. 

" But when am I to see the baby T' she 
says at last, when her patience is exhausted. 

" ! do you want to see it ?" inquires 
Clare. 

" Want to see it ! Why, I've been thinking 
of nothing else all the morning. I do love 
babies so — especially quite tiny ones. My 
sister s youngest child is four years old, so 
the baby element is lost from Brackenburn, 
and half my interest in the nursery gone." 
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"Little babies are all so much alike/' 
says Clare, indifferently, as she rings the 
bell for the nurse. '*I thought nobody 
cared about them but their mothers." 

" Are you quite strong again, my dear ?" 
asks Elfrida, anxiously. There is a gravity 
about Clare's way of speaking and a dignity 
in her movements which does not make up 
for the merry, girlish laugh and the restless 
step of old ; and the change, after absence, 
strikes Mrs. Treherne forcibly. 

" Remarkably so ! I was out twice last 
week, and am going out three times this. 
I shall be at the garrison ball next Thursday." 

Elfrida looks at her in surprise. Lady 
Brodhurst has not been dead six months 
yet ; and though in this age of refinement 
it is considered quite rococo to mourn one's 
nearest relatives for a longer period, she 
had imagined Clare's filial affection to be 
too deep rooted to permit her to mix in 
public gaieties in so short a time. She does 
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not venture to say as much, but the expres- 
sion of her face, in some degree, conveys 
what she is feeling, for Mis. Ir-edell hastily 
continues — 

" I have been cooped up so long in the 
house that Dr. MacJ^enzie considers a little 
excitement good for me — indeed, absolutely 
necessary. Of course, he says I mustn't 
overdo it, but I feel equal to any amount 
of exertion. I don't know when I enjoyed 
anything so much as the carpet hop at the 
Harrises last week. It was just perfect." 

"Colonel Iredell was there too, I sup- 
pose .'' 

" ! of course ! When did you ever 
know him miss an opportunity of dancing or 
flirting ? He was in full force ; and as there 
were several pretty women in the room, 
quite in his element." 

There is a false ring of gaiety in Clare's 
voice that strikes upon Elfrida's ear with 
real pain. She has never heard her talk in 
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like manner before, and yet she says nothing 
that can he reprehended. 

"And how does mamma's gaiety agree 
with baby's ideas of comfort?" she asks 
presently. 

" The baby ! He does well enough ! He 
has his wet nurse." 

" A wet nurse ! Poor little fellow ! But 
of course it was unavoidable." 

" Quite so, I believe, though I don't know 
that I should have cared much about it. But, 
from whatever cause it may have arisen, 
after the first week I was unable to nurse 
him myself. Here is the young gentleman," 
continues Clare, as a pompous-looking head 
nurse enters the room, bearing a mass of 
lace and embroidery. " Now I hope he's got 
his eyes open, Mrs. Masters, for this lady 
wants to see him." 

"He is awake, ma'am ! bless him !" replies 
the woman, as she advances with all the 
dignified responsibility of her class to dis- 
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play her charge for the admiration of Mrs. 
Treherne. 

The young Iredell is certainly a fine 
specimen of his kind ; for in the first place 
he is the image of his father, and in the 
second he is arrayed in such a manner as to 
show off all his best points. 

Poor Elfrida goes off into foolish womanly 
ecstacies over him — 

" ! what a lovely baby ! What a fine 
little fellow. Only six weeks ! Why, nurse, 
IVe seen many a child of three or four 
months old smaller than he is.'' 

" So have I, ma'am — plenty ! Just feel 
his legs; there's flesh for you — and as mottled 
as can be. He's a splendid child, as I always 
tell his mamma, and I'm sure she^s got good 
reason to be proud of him." 

"Well, no one said I wasn't — did they?*' 
demands Clare. She is not quite proof 
against this general admiration of her off- 
spring, and as she stoops and kisses the 
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little inexpressive face, she does so both 
proudly and fondly. ElMda watches her 
with an envious heart. 

How you must love him !" she sighs. 
I suppose I do — or I shall by-and-by, 
when he grows old enough to take notice* 
Do you see any likeness ?" 

" To Colonel Iredell ? 0, yes ! no one 
could mistake it. His eyes especially are 
the very shape and colour of his father*s." 

" Every one says the same," replies Clare, 
round whose forefinger the little one has 
clasped his hand. " "What will you be doing 
with those eyes when you grow up, sir ?" 
she continues, addressing the baby, " wink- 
ing at all the women, eh ? or making them 
tell stories you daren't utter with your 
lips ?" 

"0! there's a character to give my beauty," 
cries the nurse, half ofiended at the mere 
idea. 

Elfrida glances up quickly at Clare. There 
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are two tears standing in her eyes as she 
turns, away from observation with an affected 
laugh. 

The nurse intimates that it is time for 
the baby to take his morning constitutional, 
and no one dares to dispute her dictum. 
Mrs. Treheme would have given a great 
deal to be allowed to sit down beside the 
fire for a couple of hours, and cuddle the 
little fellow in her arms — ^that would have 
been real enjoyment to her ; but when we 
place a nurse at forty pounds a year at the 
head of the nursery, we can no longer say our 
children are our own — and Mrs. Masters is 
permitted to bear off the little Iredell without 
remonstrance. Elfrida salutes the closing 
door with a sigh of disappointment. 

"You seem very fond of babies, Mrs. 
Treheme. Would you have very much liked 
to have one of your own ?" demands Clare 
of her visitor. 

"I had one of my own, dear 1 
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" Really ! I had no idea of it. And you 
lost it ! 1 am sorry. Did it live long?" 

" No ! only a few hours, but long enough 
to make me never forget it. It was my 
first and it has proved my last. ! Clare ! 
treasure your sweet baby as the best gift 
God has ever given you. Tou don't know 
what you would feel were he to take it away 
again." 

" Don't frighten me like that. Of course 
I love him dearly ; every mother loves her 
own child, doesn't she ? But there is no fear 
of his dying. Masters says he is one of the 
strongest children she ever nursed." 

^'He looks it, and I hope he may be 
spared to make your whole life happy. But 
don't think lightly of the blessing be- 
cause it is a common one. No woman 
realises what it is until she has lost it." 

" Dear Mrs. Treherne," says Clare, coming 
and kneeling down by her side. "I wisA 
you had a baby !" 
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" It's no use wishing," replies Elfrida 
with a sad little laugh. 

"It would be a greater pleasure to you 
than to most people, because you would 
make so much of it, and your husband 
would be so delighted ; besides, there is that 
big estate, Ariscedwyn, to go into the hands 
of strangers." 

^' Of course it would be a great joy and a 
great blessing to us, Clare ; but we have 
ceased to long for it, or to lament over the 
want of it, as we once did, for this reason — 
we know that in each others' love we have a 
good which is denied to so many — which is 
so much more, too, than we can possibly de- 
serve — that we dare not be sufficiently un- 
grateful to grumble because God has seen fit 
to give us no children. I would not part 
with one atom of Greorge's love for all the 
children in the world ; and at one time it 
seemed so far beyond my reach that I 
should be very wicked if (now that I 
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enough yesterday evening. I thought it 
had never been better." 

"I daresay; but I caught cold coming 
home." 

**How was that?'' demands Lord Bur- 
gess, in a voice of concern. 

" 0, I don't know. Colonel Iredell and 
I had a tifi* about some nonsense or other, 
and I let down the window and put my 
head out, so that I shouldn't hear him talk. 
I hate to be scolded." 

" But you should take more care of your- 
self, for all our sakes. /wouldn't have let 
you put the window down on so chilly a 
night." 

" Well, a cold is better than a row any 
day. Shall we try these songs ?" 

" It will give me infinite pleasure to hear 

you." 

Clare seats herself at the piano, and his 
lordship leans in a graceful attitude upon the 
instrument, where he can look her in the 

VOL. III. 11 
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Colonel Iredell Bball return home to h 
luncheon. 

She does not like Lord Burgess's bol 
unabashed glance of admiration, nor Clare 
nervous fluttering reception of it. 

She cannot believe any harm of her youn 
friend, who has always been, in her opinio] 
HO happily and suitably married, but si 
thinks, perhaps, that her presence may I 
welcome to her during his lordship's visi 
and since she has been asked to remai 
she decides to do so. 

Lord Burgess appears perfectly indiflFerer 
as to whether she remains or not. All hi 
glances, if not his attentions, are directe 
towards Clare. 

" I received the note, and have brougb 
the music," he says to his hostess. " Ma 

II venture now to ask if you will try j 
over?" 
f " I am in shocking voice." 

I "I am sure your voice was beautifvi 
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enough yesterday evening. I thought it 
had never been better." 

"I daresay; but I caught cold coming 
home/* 

**How was that?'' demands Lord Bur- 
gess, in a voice of concern. 

*' 0, I don't know. Colonel Iredell and 
I had a tiff* about some nonsense or other, 
and I let down the window and put my 
head out, so that I shouldn't hear him talk. 
I hate to be scolded." 

" But you should take more care of your- 
self, for all oiir sakes. /wouldn't have let 
you put the window down on so chilly a 
night." 

" Well, a cold is better than a row any 
day. Shall we try these songs ?" 

" It wiU give me infinite pleasure to hear 

you." 

Clare seats herself at the piano, and his 
lordship leans in a graceful attitude upon the 
instrument, where he can look her in the 
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face as she sings. Elfrida Treheme begins 
to feel uncomfortable. She knows it is all 
mere nonsense— an idle flirtation, perhaps— 
but she had thought Clare*s love for h«r 
husband would place her above even 
the suspicion of encouraging the admiration 
of any other man, and cannot help 
feehng that something is changed in 
her (and not for the better) since they 
parted. 

The singing goes on — interrupted occa- 
sionally by fragments of conversation, half 
whispered, sometimes in a manner more 
peculiar than polite on the part of Lord 
Burgess ; and Elfrida is quite relieved when 
she hears Iredell's step in the hall, and 
knows he has come to look after his wife 
himself. 

The husband's manner as he enters the 
room and glances at his guest's figure, tells 
her at once that this is not the first time 
he has returned home to find him here» 
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and that lie does not approve of the 
intimacy. 

Iredell, naturally courteous and well- 
bred, will not permit his annoyance tp 
interfere with any of the duties of hos- 
pitality. He shakes hands cordially with 
Mrs. Treheme, nods to his brother ofl&cer, 
and addresses a few words of kindness to 
his wife. Yet beneath his apparent cor- 
diality, Elfnda can discern that something 
has both surprised and annoyed him, and 
that that " something" is Lord Burgess's 
presence. 

It is when men are ruffled and " put out'* 
that one can best judge who is the real 
gentleman and who the manufactured one* 
When a snob loses his temper he loses also 
his manners. They are pinchbeck, and will 
not stand the firiction of opposition. He 
forgets, not himself, but the veneered article 
that education and society have made of 
him. 

11—2 
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But the gentleman cannot forget. His 
courtesy is an integral part of him. He 
i^ill dismiss a faithless wife from his doors 
with as much politeness, to the woman, as 
though he were handing a duchess to her 
carriage; and he will meet his enemy in 
public with the reticence that is due to the 
bystanders, although his teeth may be set 
beneath his moustaches, and his hand have 
the utmost difficulty to avoid clenching 
itself. 

Iredell's return is the signal for the 
luncheon hour and the dispersion of his 
guests. He asks Elfrida to remain with 
them, but she has other engagements, and 
cannot accept the offer. He does not even- 
hint to Lord Burgess that he desires his 
company — which is a marked omission on 
the part of so hospitable a man — ^but his 
wife makes up for his defection. She only 
exclaimed, "Oil am sorry," when Mrs. 
Treherne returned a polite but decided 
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negative to her husband's invitation; but 
she keeps on pressing Lord Burgess to 
lunch with them, although something in 
his Colonel's manner warns the subaltern 
that it would be imprudent to Recede to her 
wishes. 

" Now I'm sure you cannot really have 
any engagements, Lord Burgess/' she says, 
winningly, whilst she plays with the 
bouquet he has given her ; " or at all events 
none that you could not give up in order to 
lunch with us ; and I want you to try that 
old duet with me afterwards, the air of 
which you admired so the other night at 
the Harrises, * When we two parted.' I am 
sure it will suit our voices admirably." 

" You are very good," stammers Lord 
Burgess, with a side glance to see if Iredell 
even gives a look of acquiescence, " but I 
really am engaged, or you must know the 

pleasure it would have given me ^" 

. " Has Treheme reaUy decided to buy the 
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house you are occupying ?" demands IredeD 
of Elfrida, without taking the slightest 
notice of the others ; " I would not be too 
hasty if I were he. There is a rumour that 
the plot of ground next you is bouglit up 
by a hotel company. It would ruin your 
house if it were.'* 

" Butyou miff At give up your engagements, 
just /or once" urges Clare, in her clear, quiet 
Toice, " and I don't intend to go ' out this 
afternoon. I am saving myself for the gar- 
rison ball." 

" I doii't think G-eorge will do anything^ 
rash,*' replies Elfrida ; and then, noting the 
dark look that comes over her companion's 
face as he catches the entreating sound of 
his wife's voice, she turns towards Lord 
Burgess, and says — " If you are going, Lord 
Burgess, perhaps we had better walk to- 
gether, at all events as far as the mess." 

His lordship — who is not much more 
than a boy — blushes^ and feels compelled^ to 
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consent, and after a hasty adieu to the 
Iredells, follows Mrs. Treheme down the 
front steps, looking very much as if he Were 
being conveyed away against his wiU. 

"What is that young fellow here again 
for?'' demands Iredell, curtly, as he and 
his wife enter the dining-room together. 

" What young fellow ?" says Clare, inno- 
cently. 

*' Don't be silly, Clare ! Tou know per- 
fectly well who I mean — Burgess/' 

" What is he here for ? I really don't 
know. You had better ask him your- 
self." 

" Did he give you those flowers ?'* 

" Yes." 

" Well, then, next time he brings toy 
you will not accept them. Of course, if you 
encourage the boy in that manner he will 
always be hanging about after you." 

" Can I help his bringing me a few 
flowers ? Is it so very unusual an atten- 
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tion on the part of a gentleman to a 
lady?" 

"It may not be nnusual, bnt I don't 
choose it should go on. Men don't buy 
bouquets like that for nothing. It is 
the third you have had from him this 
week." 

" ! I didn*t know you kept account of 
them. Nor that they meant so much as 
you seem to imagine." 

" They mean a great deal too much when 
they are presented day after day to a married 
woman. Come, Clare, my darling ! you are 
not so simple as you pretend to be. You 
know that Burgess affects an admiration for 
you." 

"Perhaps so!" replies Clare, shrugging 
her shoulders. 

" Well, then, you must discourse it,** 
says Iredell, decidedly. "I will not have 
you accept his presents, nor ask him to stay 
to lunch or dinner with us. You must 
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treat him as you would any other gentle- 
man." 

"Have I ever treated him otherwise?'* 

''I think you have. You sing with 
him, and send him on errands, and never 
deny yourself when he calls. To-day you 
pressed him to stay with us, although the 
fellow had evidently an engagement else- 
where. What need was there to ask him at 
aU?" 

"What! when you had just asked Mrs. 
Treheme!" 

"That is quite another thing. Mrs. 
Treherne is an excellent companion for 

you/' 

" Perhaps I prefer Lord Burgess! Any 
way, if I have been too free with my invita- 
tions to the oflScers of your regiment, it is 
your own fault, Frank. You told me when 
we first came here that you wished me to 
keep open house for them." 
. " I did not mention the oflScers of the 
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regiment. I have often wished jon were 
more cordial with them than yon ara I 
spoke of Burgess only.'* 

'' Well^ I can't make a difference between 
them. K one is to come, they most all 
come. The fact is, that I have invited one 
as freely as the other, but Lord Burgess 
alone cares to avail himself of the privilege/' 

^' Then he must cease to avail himself of 

it. 

Clare is silent. 

"You would not disobey me, Clare, 
would you?" says her husband, reproach- 
fiiBy. 

" Have I ever done so ?" 

"You seem very much inclined to do so 
now. What has come over you. Sweet- 
heart? You don't seem the same person to 
me that you were a few months ago." 

"I have learnt what trouble is, since 
then." 

""' I don't think trouble should harden tis. 
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Clare. And if you have had sorrow, you 
have gained a corresponding pleasure. Did 
Mrs. Treherne see our little boy ?'* 

" Yes ! He was down for half an hour." 

. " And what did she think of him ?" 

Iredell is almost as greedy of praise of his * 
baby as though he had been its mother. 

"She thought him a very fine child — 
which there is no doubt he is." 

" Ah ! she'd give her eyes, poor thing, to 
have such another for herself. It is ten 
thousand pities they haven't children, with 
such an estate as Ariscedwyn to leave to 
them. You see, Clare, how much we have 
to be thankful for, and what blessings we 
have in comparison with other people.'^ 

"Mrs. Treherne is happy enough. She 
has an excellent husband, who loves her like 
himself. Perhaps that is better after all 
than having children 1" 

" And doesn't your husband love you like 
himself?" demands Iredell^ fondly. 
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" Cela depend** replies Clare. 

'' Clare, dear, yoa don't mean what you 
say. Yon are pntting on {his maimer jnsfe 
to annoy me. What is the matter, my 
child ? What have I done or said to make 
yon angry Y' 

" Nothing !" 

" There was a time when yon wonld not 
only have eagerly responded in the affirmsr 
tive when I asked yon if your hushand did 
not love yon like himself, but would have 
assured me of your own affection into the 
bargain. Now you are silent, or indifferent. 
What has changed yon, Clare — what has 
occurred to alter your opinion ?" 

" Nothing of which you are not cognisant. 
I am older, for one thing ; and I know more 
of the world, for another. I was an awftil 
simpleton when you married me, Frank." 

" I wish to Heaven you were the same 
simpleton now,'' he says, bitterly, 

" I'm sure I don't. I don't see the fua 
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of remaining blind all one's life ; I would 
much rather have my eyes open/* 

"Open to what?" 

"To the folly of believing anything or 
anybody." 

" Do you include me ?" 

"Perhaps I do. I don't see why you 
should be more trustworthy than the rest of 
the world.*' 

" Some one has been poisoning your mind 
against me, Clare." 

" You are quite mistaken. The only 
change in me is, that the few last months 
have developed me from a child to a woman. 
You ask me if I doubt your love for me. I 
do not — ^but as you asked that question of 
twenty women before me, so will you pro- 
bably ask it of twenty yet to come. That 
is all ! I have not learned so much to dis* 
believe men, as to disbelieve their belief in 
themselves.'' 

" 0, Clare ! you are too unkind T How 
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can yon be so cruel as to throw the past 
in my teeth, when you know that since our 
marriage every thought and word and action 
of mine has been devoted to yourself?** 

"Yes?" she answers, with that interro* 
gative intimation which indicates such utter 
incredulity. 

*' Do you mean to say you doubt nay 
word?" he asks, angrily. 

"0! don't let us have any heroics, 
Frank," says CFare, as she rises from the 
luncheon-table, bearing her bouquet with 
her ; " I really don't feel equal to arguing 
the point with you, and I should be awfully 
sorry to have a discussion about it." 

" And I have no intention of permitting 
a discussion either on this or any other 
subject," he returns, haughtily ; " only re- 
member, Clare, you will not accept any 
more flowers or music from Burgess, and 
you will cease to encourage his visits to this 
house." 
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. She does not say whether she will or she 
will not, hut walks out of the room in 
silence, leaving Iredell hehind her with a 
heart of lead. 





CHAPTEE VIIL 

"the GA.BBI80N BA.LL/' 

|T may easily be surmised from the 
contents of the preceding chapter 
that Iredell is supremely miserable. 
When, in accordance to his promise to 
Bertha Eambeau, he goes up to London to 
give instructions to Messrs. Knowing and 
Sharp, for the best means of gaining 
intelligence of the missing child, and unex- 
pectedly encounters Emmy Stewart, and 
takes her out to luncheon, he is a very 
unhappy man — ^more really unhappy perhaps 
than he has ever been in his life before. He 
does not show it. He can laugh and talk 
and jest upon the very subject that is 
troubling him most, but it is like pressing 
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the point of the sword home to his heart to 
do so. We are all unhappy in this world : 
some in one way and some in another ; but 
it is few of us who carry our hearts upon 
our sleeve, "for daws to peck at/* Each 
one is acting a part, and what your friend 
appears to be, that you may with certainty 
decide that he is not. From what cause 
Iredell is unable to determine, but ever 
since his child's birth he feels that he has 
lost his hold upon his wife's heart. Not 
that Clare is like some foolish mothers, who 
permit their infants to occupy their entire 
attention to the exclusion of all other duties 
until they wake up some day to the con- 
sciousness that they have alienated the 
aflfection of their true life companion for the 
sake of a being who will love some stranger 
better than themselves as soon as ever it is 
old enough to do so. Iredell wishes that 
Clare would evince a greater interest in her 
baby. She is not indiflferent or unaffec- 
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tionate to it; but whenever the motherly 
instinct rises strongest in her breast, it 
appears to be choked by some eouiiter- 
current of fear or distrust ; and the foolish 
enthusiasm which love could prompt her to 
indulge in, is exchanged for a bitter sigh. 

Is it of her own mother she thinks, and 
the awful suddenness with which their 
intercourse was interrupted, or is it of her 
child's father and the disappointment she 
has experienced in him ? For that she is 
disappointed in him, or something, Iredell 
cannot doubt. Hard as it is to acknowledge 
it, Clare is no long^er the same girl she 
was when he brought her down to Wool- 
wich. It seems impossible that a few short 
months should so have changed her, but it 
is true. The childlike trust and worship ; 
the adoring love; the complete obedience 
and submission ; all are vanished. In their 
stead he sees a woman more beautiful and 
graceAil than before, but with a worldly tone 
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pervading everything she says and does, 
that fills him with amazement. Clare jests 
now at the idea of love: calls fondness, 
folly ; and embraces, rubbish. She talks of 
the sacred connexion between husbands and 
wives as though it were a mere matter of 
convenience, entered into for the sake of 
money or interest, or any reason rather than 
for that of love. She speaks with indif- 
ference of conduct which at one time she 
would not have mentioned without a shudder, 
and her own behaviour is far more careless 
than her husband chooses it should be. In 
fine, it has already come to that point when 
Iredell asks himself seriously whether he 
has been wise to marry a girl so much 
younger than himself, or, indeed, to marry 
at all. He still loves her — Heaven and his 
own heart alone know how dearly — ^but he 
has began to doubt whether she ever loved 
him, or whether the girlish worship with 
which she once regarded him was not a 

12- 
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feeling far too enthusiastic to last. For 
after all, he questions humbly, what is there 
in himself, a man of past five-and-thirty 
years of age, that should chain for ever the 
devotion of a young creature of eighteen? 
He, so old and careworn and blase — she, 

so fresh and innocent and simple — ^how 
could he have ever been so conceited as to 
imagine he would be able to supply the 
place of the world to her? True that 
women have admired and loved him, but 
that was years ago, or they were women more 
nearly his own age; but compared with 
him, Clare is more like a daughter with her 
father, or a girl with her guardian, than a 
wife with her husband. Poor Iredell is 
terribly depressed in those days, and out of 
temper with his own appearance. He looks 
in the glass, and can see nothing but the 
lines in his handsome face and the sabre cut 
that clove his brow at Inkermann, and left a 
white scar across it. He regards the few 
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grey hairs that appear in his moustaches 
with disgust, and has no patience with the 
lack-lustre expression in his eyes, or the 
fallen lines about his mouth. He calls him- 
self a fool with an adjective, for having ever 
considered himself capable of holding a girl's 
first affections, and puts all the blame of 
Clare's change of manner down to his own 
account. 

But not before her ! Iredell is ready 
enough to take her part against himself, 
but in her presence he is too proud to appear 
one whit less indifferent to their altered 
circumstances than she is. They are linger- 
ing on at Woolwich still, because Brodhurst 
Hall is in the hands of painters and paperers, 
and the decorations appear to advance at a 
snail's pace. 

But Mrs. Iredell seems quite indifferent 
as to when they shall leave the garrison, or 
whether they shall leave it at all ; and what 
his wife, apparently, so little cares about. 
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Iredell does not care to move a foot in. 
When he finds, however, that his injunctions 
to Clare respecting Lord Burgess's too fre- 
quent visits have not been attended to — 
that his lordship continues to slip into the 
house whenever his Coloners back is turned, 
and to present flowers, music, and books to 
his wife, which she continues to accept — 
then Iredell's wrath is awakened, and he 
tells Clare that he shall send in his papers 
of resignation at once, and take her away 
from Woolwich to live in London, or 
wherever else he may think fit. 

This discussion takes place on the very 
evening of the garrison ball, at which Clare 
has always expressed her intention to be 
present. 

" And what if I refuse to go ?" demands 
the young lady, with the most perfect non- 
chalance, in answer to her husband's asser- 
tion. 

" Eefuse to accompany meT' he exclaims^ 
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hardly believing he can have heard her 
aright ; " but you mmt accompany me. You 
will have no choice/* 

" Shall I not ? Well, it seems very hard 
that with twelve thousand a year of one's 
own, one should not be allowed to choose 
one's residence.'' 

Iredell is thunderstruck. It is the first 
time that Clare has ever alluded to the fact 
of her mother's fortune having been settled 
unconditionally on herself, but it is true. 
The money belongs to her and not to him, 
and she can spend it as she chooses. But 
that she should remind him of it ! 

Her words go through him like a sudden 
stab« She could have chosen no means by 
which more effectually to wound her hus- 
band's heart* He checks the groan which 
naturally rises to relieve it, and answers 
her in a voice, quiet from suppressed 
emotion — 

" If you consider it hard, Clare, you shall 
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choose your own residence ; but you will not 
share it with me/' 

Then she sees she has gone a little too 
far, and tries to remedy the error. 

^' Come, don't let's talk nonsense, Frank ! 
You are so dreadfully touchy. You know 
quite well what I mean — that I don't like 
to be spoken to as if I was a naughty child^ 
and told that I shall be carried off if I don't 
do everything that I'm ordered." 

" Then you have your remedy. Be obe- 
dient, and I shall cease to order you." 

" But I don't see you have any right to 
choose my friends for me. I am not a 
baby I Besides^ you are so inconsistent. 
One day you urge me to be sociable and 
friendly with all the people of the regiment, 
and the next to cut them. It's absurd ! 
You make me look as if I did not know my 
own mind." 

"You know, Clare, that you are not 
speaking the truth." 
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"01 of course, I tell falsehoods. There 
is nothing bad you will not have made me 
out to do in time.'* 

" I cannot reason with you 1 You are a 
foolish child " 

" And now I'm a fool ! Anything more, 
pray ?" 

"'Yes ! this more," cries Iredell, tho- 
roughly roused by her mocking manner; 
*' that if you don't cease to be impertinent 
I'll put you out of the room." 

The girl is silent There is nothing 
cows a woman more eflfectually than deter- 
mination in a man whom she knows has 
the power as well as the will to coerce her. 
Tears fill her eyes and roll down her cheeks, 
and Iredell sees them, but they do not move 
him. She has gone too far. She is like a 
child who has teased a lion until the animal 
has been aggravated into giving her a tap 
with his paw. It does not hurt much, per- 
haps ; but, like the rumbling of thunder 
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before a storm, it is a warning of what may 
be expected to come. If Clare would steal 
up to IredeU's side now (as she would have 
done a few months back) and lay her soft, 
wet cheek against his, as a silent plea for 
pardon, he would not have the heart to 
refuse it to her. He loves the girl too 
fondly to be able to resist any show of 
affection on her part. But Clare will not 
do it. She considers her tears are sufficient 
proof that she desires an armistice, and it is 
Frank's business to make the quarrel up 
with her. 

But Frank has no such intention. A 
man's anger is not raised and laid so easily 
as a woman's. His authority has been 
outraged and set at nought, and he is de- 
termined to exert and enforce it. So his 
next words are really harshly spoken. 

" Let us understand each other, Clare. I 
have forbidden Burgess's visits to this 
house^ — ^you have encouraged them. I have 
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told you not to accept any more presents 
from him — ^you have deliberately disobeyed 
me. I must put a stop to this at once. I 
believe it is your intention to attend the 
garrison ball this evening ?" 

" You know it is. Tou have seen my 
dress of white satin and pearls.*' 

"Never mind the dress I Tou can go if 
you choose, but only on one condition — ^that 
you do not dance with Burgess !'* 

" But I mmt! I have already given him 
the first four round dances/' 

" Then you must take them back again. 
I forbid your J* fulfilling ''even one of your 
engagements with that man !" 

" And what reason am I to give him for 
such folly ? The whole room will be talk- 
ing about us.'* 

" The whole town will be talking of you, 
if you don't take care. God knows if it is 
not talking even now. Any way, you know 
my orders, and you will obey them. I am 
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sorry to have to use such a word to you, 
Clare. I little dreamt I should ever have 
to do more than express my wishes, but it 
is your own fault." 

" If I am not to dance with Lord Bur- 
gess/' says Clare, hotly, " I shall not go to 
the ball at all. I will not look like a fool 
to please anybody." 

" In that matter you can entirely suit 
3'our own convenience, only if you do go, 
you have heard my determination." 

She is about to make some angry reply 
when she is stopped by the entrance of a 
servant with a letter for his master. 

"Put out my dress clothes, Eichards," 
says Iredell, before the man leaves the room 
again. 

So he intends to go to the ball himself, 
she thinks, and to flirt, doubtless, with any 
girl who may be disposed to uphold him in 
such a proceeding ; but she is to remain at 
home, moping over her disappointment. 
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because he chooses to be foolishly jealous of 
Lord Burgess's attention to her. It seems 
very hard. Clare is but a child still, and 
she has been looking forward to this 
evening's entertainment. It is a trial even 
to think of the white satin pearl-embroidered 
dress laid out on the bed upstairs, that has 
been ordered in vain, and will have to be 
folded up again, with many lamentations, 
by Collins, and packed away in the ward- 
robe. If Clare could only bring down her 
pride to ask her husband's pardon, even 
now things might be put straight again, 
but she cannot. She cannot consent to be 
made the laughing-stock of Woolwich for 
being ordered about like a little child, and 
told she may dance with this man, and 
mustn't dance with the other, by a jealous 
and domineering husband. And Iredell 
does not give her much opportunity for 
decision. As soon as he has perused the 
contents of the letter he received, he 
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rises and leaves the room without one glance 
in the direction of his half-repentant wife, 
and a few minutes after she hears him pass 
the hall and slam the front door. Then 
Clare is really sorry. He will not return, 
perhaps^ until it is just time to go to the 
ball^ and when it will be too late to have a 
reconciliation scene and dress afterwards. 
The girl would give a great deal to call him 
back again, but he is out of hearing. She 
loves dancing and dressing and admiration, 
but, though she will not acknowledge it, 
she loves her husband far more, and is 
wretched at the remembrance of the unkind 
words that have passed between them. 
Searching in her mind for some means by 
which she can communicate with • Iredell, 
she thinks of two or three places to which 
he is most likely to have gone, and deter- 
mines to send the servant after him with a 
note. There are no writing materials in 
the drawing-room, and lighting a candle, 
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she passes swiftly into her husband's study 
to find them. This is a most unusual thing 
for Clare to do. Her own little boudoir is 
above, and, as a rule, Iredell's table is so 
littered with official papers that he has 
particularly begged she wiU never meddle 
with them. But just now her mind is all 
in a turmoil, and she remembers nothing 
but that haste is of paramount importance 
to the object she has in view. So she 
enters the study and approaches the writing- 
table, which is, as usual, covered with docu- 
ments and opened letters. As Clare puts 
down the candle and looks around for the 
materials she is in need of, her eye falls on 
the letter which Iredell received before he 
left the house. She knows it again because 
the envelope has a fanciful border, and she 
thought on first seeing it that it must be a 
woman's epistle. Now that she scans the 
writing she is sure of it ; for the address is 
transcribed in a scratchy caligraphy that 
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looks as though it had been traced with a 
pin. 

" A vulgar writing/' thinks Clare, as she 
examines it, " and not the hand of a lady, 
I wonder who it can be from. I don't see 
why I shouldn't read it. Surely, if I am 
not even to dance with a man without my 
husband's permission, he ought not to 
receive letters from women that I must not 
see. I wiU read it !" 

Feminine curiosity and a spirit of retalia- 
tion get the better of Clare's true nature, 
and in another minute she has made herself 
mistress of its contents ; but her rebellious 
spirit does not rise until she has reached 
the signature. 

"Deae Colonel Iredell, — You told 
me to write and tell you when the storm 
burst. It did so yesterday. He was here 
(you know who I mean), and everything 
came out, and it is all true. I was so afraid 
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they should find out about me, but no one 
seemed to suspect anything* I don't know 
what I should have done if they had caught 
me dining with you. But if you want to 
meet me again, as you said you did, and will 
name a day and place, I will make the 
same excuse as before. I hope you do not 
think I care about the money, but it is a 
great deal to me, and if you think I ought 
to take it, I will, only pray never let 
anybody suspect I received it, or the 
reason. 

" Tour affectionate friend, 

"Emmy Stewart.*' 

This foolish, ill-worded, and ill-expressed 
communication from Miss Emmy Stewart 
puts the crowning touch upon Clare's 
misery and indignation. Of course its 
meaning is as Greek to her, but she is only 
too ready to give it the worst interpretation 
possible. And so, added to the lady in 
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Netting HiU, the "Birdie" who caUed 
him ''Frank," and for whose expenses he 
stood security, this loyal husband of her's, 
who dares to take her to task for merely 
behaving civilly to a young gentleman who 
behaves civilly to her, has also been carry- 
ing on with Miss Emmy Stewart — the 
heroine of the Brodhurst ballroom — the 
young person with whom Mr. Tucker 
caught him philandering in Kensington 
Gardens. 

! what a fool she has been ! What an 
utter, utter fool ! 

Clare throws her head down upon the 
desk, and cries bitterly. 

Why did he ever marry her if it is 
impossible for him to give up these other 
women ? 

Was it for her money, or her prospective 
heritage, or only that he might keep her as 
a blind at home — a mistress to superintend 
his household and to rear his children — 
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whilst he gave himself full liberty elsewhere, 
and retained his bachelor freedom, to his 
own shame and hers? 

" 0, Frank ! Prank ! Frank ! I could not 
have believed it of you/' 

But this mood does not last long. 
Suddenly Clare starts up, possessed with 
another spirit, and wipes away all traces of 
tears from her countenance. Why is she 
to let it vex her? If he can enjoy himself, 
why so will she. She will not give him the 
triumph of imagining that he has conquered 
her. Obedience ! How can she owe obe- 
dience to a man who respects no laws him- 
self. A fig for obedience. Let the depen- 
dent wives be cowed by an empty word ! 
For herself, she is free and shall do as she 
chooses. She leaves Emmy Stewart's letter 
where she found it, and walking upstairs 
summons CoUins to dress her for the baU. 

"Is it not rather early, ma'am?'* says 
the maid \ " it has not gone nine yet." 

13—2 
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"No; you must take great pains with 
me to-night, Collins, and make me look 
as nice as you possibly can. Besides^ 
I wish to be there early. Tell Bichards 
to order the carriage round at ten 
o'clock." 

"Whether the Colonel is in or not, 
ma'am ?" 

" Whether the Colonel is in or not." 

The maid thinks her young mistress dif- 
ficult to please that night. She is looking 
radiant with her bright eyes and crimsoned 
cheeks, yet she cannot be satisfied with her 
own appearance, and makes Collins plait 
and unplait the costly strings of pearls she 
wears in her hair three times. When she 
is at last dressed, however, there is little to 
find fault with. The graceful figure has 
seldom appeared to better advantage than it 
does in the close-fitting satin dress — the 
lovely face, more lovely than it does looking 
out from its framework of bright glossy hair 
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and Oriental pearls. It is but a few minutes 
after ten when Collins throws a white fiir 
cloak over her mistress's shoulders, and Clare 
descends in state to the carriage. 

" Is there any message for the Colonel, 
ma'am ?" inquires Eichards, as he holds the 
hall door open for her. " He has not re- 
turned yet." 

" None !'* she answers briefly, as she 
passes out of sight. 

At eleven o'clock Iredell reaches home. 
He has fully believed Clare's statement that 
she shajl not go to the ball, and thinks it 
most probable that she will have retired to 
rest before his return. 

" Tour mistress up still ?'' is the first in- 
quiry he makes of Eichards. 

" My mistress has been gone for the last 
hour, sir." 

''Gone! Where?" 

"To the garrison ball, sir. I asked if 
there was any message to be left for you, 
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but she said No. The carriage was back 
again by a quarter past ten, sir/' 

" Order it to be round in five minutes, 
and light the candles in my dressing- 



room/' 



He is dreadfully excited, but he will not 
allow himself to be angry until he knows 
whether Clare's change of resolution means 
repentance or rebellion. She may be sorry 
for her rude speeches, and have gone to the 
ball to prove to him that she intends to 
obey his wishes. If not — ^but no ! he will 
not judge her beforehand. There will be 
time enough for that should his fears prove 
true. 

I suppose no man who is careful of his 
appearance ever dressed in less time than it 
takes Iredell to throw himself into his clothes 
that evening. In fifteen minutes &om the 
time he entered his house he is airrayed for 
action; by half past eleven he appears in 
the doorway of the garrison ballroom, strain- 
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ing his eyes to try and discern from amongst 
the masses of pink and blue and primrose 
flouncings and furbelows the white-robed 
figure that he loves so dearly, and for whom 
he is entertaining such an awful feeling of 
suspense and fear. 

And the first glimpse he has of Clare is 
as she floats down the room to the strains 
of the " Blue Danube," encircled by the arms 
of Lord Burgess. 




CHAPTEE IX. 



"open rebellion." 




EEDELL does not know how to act. 
His first impulse is to teax his wife 
from Lord Burgess's arms, and take 
her away from th^ ballroom, but the in- 
fluence of Habit and Society is strong upon 
him, and he has all an EngUshman's horror 
of a public scandal. He is surrounded by 
friends and acquaintances, and it would be a 
temble shame that they should learn the 
dark suspicions he entertains towards his 
wife. So, for her sake as well as his own, 
he remains silent and immoveable in the 
doorway, until the waltz shall be concluded, 
and he can effect his purpose quietly. 
For that it will be effected no one who 
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knows Iredell can doubt. He is as gentle 
as a lamb with a woman who gives in to him, 
but opposition and disobedience bring out 
the worst traits of his character — ^a dogged 
determination to have his own way. The 
tender blue eyes are blurred and darkened 
now, and the iron jaw is set. It would take 
but a very little more aggravation to make 
Iredell dangerous. 

So he stands there, apparently a monu- 
ment of patience, waiting till the dance is 
ended. Tones of greeting fall upon his ear, 
and bright glances are shot in his direction, 
but without eliciting more than a recognition 
on his part. 

Once he quits his position to give orders 
that his carriage shall remain in attendance, 
and then returns as the last chords of the 
" Blue Danube" are being struck. He sees 
Clare then — ^flushed, brilliant, and beautiful 
— leaning on the arm of her partner, and 
following the other couples in a tour round 
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the room. Many an eye is directed to her 
youthful loveliness, many a voice remarks 
upon it, and asks who she is. As the train 
of dancers skirt the bottom of the room, she 
must necessarily pass her husband. But she 
is talking so eagerly with Lord Burgess that 
she is not aware of Iredell's presence until 
he places his hand upon her arm and arrests 
her further progress. Then she starts, and 
perceiving who detains her, colours vividly, 
perhaps with shame. 

" You here, Prank ?" she says with aflfected 
surprise. " You stayed out so late I thought 
you might not be coming to the ball at all." 

He takes no notice of the prevarication, 
though it does not escape him, but answers 
her in a tone in which no one could detect 
the passions under which he is labouring. 

"I am sorry to curtail your pleasure, 
Clare, but I have come to take you home." 

He looks her full in the face as he speaks, 
with stern forbidding eyes, and she feels it 
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will be useless to resist him. Tet, woman- 
like, she attempts it. 

"I am not ready yet," she says with a 
laugh. 

" Eeady or not, your carriage is waiting 
for you. Take my arm, and leave the room 
as quietly as you can." 

"I trust there is nothing wrong," says 
Lord Burgess, anxiously. "May I have 
the honour of fetching Mrs. Iredell's cloak 
from the ladies' room ?" 

" Thanks ! but I can dispense with your 
assistance, Burgess. I have Mrs. Iredell's 
cloak here. Come, Clare ! at once /" 

He has not raised his voice once in 
addressing either of them, but both in- 
stinctively feel that Iredell is very seriously 
angry, and that to oppose him would be 
dangerous. Clare takes her bouquet and 
fan L. W ad„i«..» keeping, anl laugh, 
nervously as she bows and bids him good- 
night, whilst Lord Burgess, for his part, 
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devoutly wishes himself well out of the 
scrape, and wonders how he can ever have 
been such a fool as to attempt a flirtation 
with his Coloners wife. 

Iredell leads Clare down to the carriage ; 
hands her into it as carefully as though all 
were smooth between them, and takes his 
own seat opposite. 

" Wont you sit here ?" she asks timidly, 
indicating the place by her side, as the 
wheels begin to move. 

" No ! thank you," is all he says in reply, 
and the drive home is performed in perfect 
silence. 

Clare has never felt afraid of her husband 
until this moment, but as they enter the 
house together she trembles from head to 
foot. His gravity, his silence, his darkly 
frowning face, so different from any mood 
she had seen in him before, inspire her with 
the profoundest dread. 

She perceives that she has offended him 
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almost beyond forgiveness. What will he 
say ? What will he do when they are left 
alone together ? What he says and does at 
first is very little. He shows his wife into 
the drawing-room (greatly to the surprise of 
Eichards, who not having expected his 
master and mistress home till the small 
hours, has gone comfortably to sleep in the 
kitchen, and but half got into his clothes 
again as he answers the door), and having 
had the fire made up and the candles lighted, 
orders the servants to retire to bed. 

It is evident that he expects the coming 
explanation to be a lengthy one. 

Collins, as anxious as the rest to learn the 
reason of this hasty return, put her sleepy 
face in at the door to inquire how soon her 
mistress will require her services in the 
dressing-room. 

" What concern is that of yours ?'* ex- 
claims Iredell, in a tone very unlike the 
courteous one in which he usually addresses 
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his inferiors. " Gro upstairs and wait there 
until you're rung for. Tour mistress and I 
have matters of importance to speak of, and 
I wiU have no interruption/' 

So Collins creeps upstairs again, much 
crestfallen ; the man-servant fastens the hall 
door, extinguishes the lamp, and retires to 
his quarters below. All is silence in the 
little house ; they are alone. Iredell turns 
the key in the drawing-room door and takes 
up a position on the hearthrug opposite his 
wife, who has cast herself into an easy 
chair. 

" Well, Clare !" he commences. 

" Well, Frank !" she echoes, pertly. She 
is awfully afraid of him, but the very fact 
makes her audacious. 

"Don't speak to me in that tone of 
voice," exclaims Iredell, angrily, '*or by- 
Jove I wont answer for what I may do to 
you. When I address a plain question to 
you, I expect a plain answer." 
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" But you didn't address a question to me 
at aU. Tou only said * WeU, Qare !' " 

" Tou understand perfectly what I meant 
by it. I am waiting for an explanation of 
your conduct to-night." 

" I have no e^^planation to give !" 

" Did you not hear me plainly say that if 
you went to the ball, you were not to dance 
with Lord Burgess ?" 

"I did. But I told you, quite as 
plainly, that I could not obey so absurd a 
demand.'* 

^' It was not a demand, Madam ! it was 
an order." 

" Well, an order then ! Though I do not 
acknowledge your right to order me on so 
trivial a matter." 

" Tou call your flirtation with this man 
Burgess trivial ?" 

" I do — completely so. It is merely an 
amusement — a bagatelle pour passer le temps! 
I but follow the example of other married 
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women in having a cavalier to fetch and 
carry for me !" 

" Good Heavens ! has it really come to 
this ? Ton must have sunk lower than I 
imagined. You — my wife — the wife of an 
honourable man " 

" Are you going to preach a sermon on 
flirtation. It's rather late to begin. Though 
I acknowledge few could be found better 
suited to discuss such a topic than your- 
self." 

Her sarcastic, mocking manner is only 
put on to hide her fear. Her teeth chatter 
as she finishes the sentence, and her face is 
white as death. But he only hears the tone 
in which she addresses him. 

" I will not be trifled with in this man- 
ner," he exclaims passionately, as he seizes 
her by the wrist. "Tou shall be serious 
now, Clare, if you have never been so before. 
I toiU have an explanation of your extra- 
ordinary conduct. What induced you — in 
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the face of my express orders to the con- 
trary — ^to dance with that man to-night ?" 

" The determination that I will not be 
ordered hither and thither, like a child, to 
suit your pleasure or that of any one else," 
she answers. " Let go my wrist ! • It is 
like your boasted manliness to hold me so 
tight that you have hurt me. But though 
I am young, I am no longer a baby, I am 
a woman, and my own mistress, and I refuse 
to be dictated to." 

" You are not your own mistress, and you 
never will be whilst you are my wife. Good 
God 1 Do you suppose I have not seen 
enough of the miserable climax to the flirta- 
tions of which you seem to think so little, 
that I will allow your name to pass lightly 
from mouth to mouth, and become the 
common talk of the garrison ; to be mixed 
up with that of Burgess or any other fellow 
who may choose to trifle away his time 
hanging after you? You — my wife — ^the 
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mother of my child ! The thought alone ii» 
enough to drive any man mad. And yet 
yon sit qnietly there and teQ me yon refuse 
to be dictated to," 

" And I repeat it ! Yon are the very last 
person in the world to find ikolt with me. 
If I am blameworthy, what are you — who 
have simply made yourself notorious for 
carrying on the same pursuit? If you are 
so anxious I should comport myself with 
propriety, why haven't you set me a better 
example ?'* 

Iredell starts. This is being paid back in 
his own coin, with a vengeance. But he 
will not acknowledge the justice of her 
argument. 

" What / do, and what you do, are two 
very different things," he answers, sternly, 
" Men will always follow a woman if she 
will allow them. It is her part to keep 
them at a distance. Tou perceive, perhaps, 
that I do not blame Burgess. He is a 
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young puppy who requires an occasional 
snubbing, but no one can find fault with 
him for liking to spend his time in your 
company. It is yoUy Clare — ^you alone who 
are to blame ; and since you have not the 
good feeling to follow my wishes, I will 
make you obey my orders." 

" Indeed ! By what means ?" 

" By the coercion of a child, if necessary. 
By never permitting you to enter society 
without me, or to enter it at all, unless 
you can behave yourself whilst there !" 

" Will not that entail too great a sacrifice 
on your own part ?" 

" I will sacrifice anything sooner than my 
honour." 

"How you do exaggerate things ! I meant, 
will it not interfere too much with your own 
flirtations — ^with your journeys to town, for 
instance ?" 

" Clare ! what do you mean ?" 

" I mean what I say ! That you have 

14—2 
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flirted with women right and left yourself ; 
that yon still hold secret interviews and 
receive private communications from them ; 
and that you are the last person in the 
world — ^yes ! the very last — who should 
dare to find fault with anything I may do 
or say/' 

" Who told you this T 

" I refuse to answer. It is suflGlcient that 
I know it." 

" But it is not true." 

" It is true !" 

" Which is as much as to say I He." 

" If you like the expression better, I have 
no objection." 

" Clare, be careful ! Tou are irritating 
me to frenzy." 

" Deny my accusation, then ! Deny that 
you have kept up communication with your 
old loves since our marriage ; that you have 
received letters from them ; that you have 
visited and made them presents! Deny 
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it if you can; but I know it is impos- 
sible/' 

" I will not stoop to deny it further." 

" ! that is an easy way of getting out 
of it. Well, you cannot blame me for fol- 
low ing your example. I also refuse to stoop 
to any denial or explanation of my conduct 
with Lord Burgess." 

" But you will stop it, whether you deny 
it or no." 

" I am not so .sure of that !" 

" Do you defy me, Clare ?'' 

" I intend to behave as I think fit, with 
Lord Burgess or any other man ; and if you 
don't choose to accord me the same liberty 
you take yourself, we had better part." 

" What r 

The idea seems incomprehensible to Lre- 
dell, still more so that it should originate 
with Clare. 

*^ Didn't I speak plainly enough ? I say, 
if my behaviour doesn't please you, it is best 
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we should separate. We have plenty of 
money, and there is no need whatever that 
we should live together, only to worry one 
another's lives out. And I, for one, wont 
stand it r 

In her womanish fear, which breeds 
bravado, Clare is losing complete sight of 
the awful consequences that may ensue 
from her careless words. When she has 
concluded her speech there is silence — ^utter 
and complete silence — ^for the space of about 
ten minutes, during which she is shaking 
with dread of what she may have brought 
upon herself, and he is struggling hard to 
regain the firmness which her proposal has 
shaken to the centre. 

" Very well,'' he says, when at length he 
speaks, in a hard, unnatural voice ; "let it 
be so, then. We will part r 

The words sound like a death knell upon 
Clare's heart. She could shriek out to him 
to recall them, but the offer emanated from 
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herself, and her pride will not permit her 
to say that she regrets it. If she treats the 
matter seriously, she will break down and 
weep ; therefore she adopts a frivolous 
tone beneath which to conceal her real 
feelings. 

*' We really shall be much happier apart/* 
she says, lightly. " We don't seem to agree 
in anything lately, and are only a check 
upon each other's actions. I have long 
thought our marriage was a great mistake. 
It was hardly to be expected you could 
really care for such a girl as I am, or that 
our pleasures and pursuits would not be 
widely different. You wiU be free now to 
visit whom you choose and when you choose, 
and I daresay you will take Brodhurst Hal^ 
occasionally in your rounds* I shall always 
be glad to see you, you know," she adds, 
with a laugh that sounds like a polka played 
at a funeral. 

" You need not fear that I shall trouble 
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you," replies Iredell, gloomily. *' Wlien we 
part, it will he for ever /" 

If they could discuss the matter in a 
serious strain now all would be well with 
them. They love each other so madly that 
some sweet reminiscence of the happy past, 
or fearful thought of the lonely future, 
would break in upon their converse and 
melt them into tears. But nothing is so 
difficult for a man to forgive as sarcasm &om 
a woman's lips. It is like the snapping of 
atiuyterrieratamastiflfsjaw. It irritates 
to fury. 

Clare sees how deeply she has wounded 
Iredell, and takes a wrong advantage of her 
position. The devil that abides in most 
women rises up to make her goad him on to 
forgetfulness of everything but the indignity 
she puts upon his manhood* 

^* But I shan't want to be enemies with 
you," she continues, lightly. " I don't see 
why we shouldn't visit each other occasion- 
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ally, so long as there is no interference. I 
daresay I shall often ask you to dinner." 

" To meet Lord Burgess, perhaps," he 
interrupts, scornfully. 

"Well, why not? I'm sure he's very 
gentlemanly and good looking, and a mostf 
agreeable companion." 

" Stop this folly !" cries Iredell, in a voice 
of thunder. "I will have no more of it. 
You are right, Clare. Our marriage was a 
mistake, and I was a fool to imagine that a 
silly, unformed girl like yourself would 
ever be fit to fill the position of my wife." 

" Indeed ! There were dijfferent opinions 
on that score. My poor mother thought 
me worse than a fool to throw myself away 
on a man who was a known roud and 
seducer." 

" I don't wish to hear what your mother 
said. She was an interfering, iU-natured 
old mischiefmaker, and " 

^' I will thank you to remember, Colonel 
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Iredell, that my dear motlier is dead^ 
exclaims Clare, in an outraged voice. 

" And a good job too," returns Iredell, 
utterly forgetting himself; "and if she 
makes half the mischief up there she did 
down here, I pity them, that's all !" 

" Let me go !'' says his wife, indignantly. 
" I will not stay to hear you blaspheme her 
name in this manner. ! how right she 
was when she said I should live to repent 
the day I married you !" 

She sails towards the door majestically as 
she speaks, but is stopped on the threshold 
— ^it is locked. 

*'Am I to be kept here a prisoner all 
night ?'' she demands of Iredell. 

" Certainly not," he replies, as he unlocks 
it ; " our business is finally settled, and you 
can go !'* 

He holds the door open for her, and 
slightly inclines his head as she passes him ; 
whilst she, more miserable she thinks than 
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any woman upon earth, steals slowly and 
silently upstairs, and feels as if her heart 
were breaking. 

As Collins, with half-open eyes, is 
mechanically relieving her of the dif- 
ferent articles of her rich attire, they 
both hear the bolts of the hall door with- 
drawn. 

" Lor' bless me ! that's never the master 
gone out again at this time of night?" 
exclaims the servant, as she peeps through 
the Venetians. " Tes, it is ! Well, what- 
ever he can want with anything but his bed 
at this hour, beats me." 

" Perhaps he is going to smoke," replies 
Clare, but her heart misgives her that Ire- 
dell does not intend to sleep at home at all. 

She goes into the nursery, and just peeps 
at the face of her little boy, cuddled up in 
flannel by the side of his nurse. A sudden 
fear strikes her ! Will he take her baby 
from her? 
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Clare knows nothing of the law of Eng- 
land by which an infant cannot be separated 
from its mother until it is seven years old^ 
and the thought appals her. She has 
imagined she did not care much for her 
baby — but to lose them both ! She feels as 
though it would kill her ! 

This dread keeps her awake for the best 
part of the night, and when morning dawns, 
Iredell has not yet come home. Where 
has he gone to ? What arrangements is he 
making for their separation? How soon 
will the decision they have arrived at be put 
into execution? 

The girl taxes her vivid imagination until 
it has filled her brain with all kinds of 
horrors. 

The scene of the preceding night returns 
upon her memory, magnified by fear, and 
she works herself up to such a condition 
that she is afraid to meet her husband 
again. She pictures him returning to his 
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home, armed with marital right to expel 
her from it — her whom he has so loved to 
honour and set in the highest place and 
make all men pay allegiance to. Could she 
bear the esclandre, which is inevitably- 
coming, to take place before all her servants ; 
that they should hear the angry words and 
reproaches with which her husband will 
dismiss her from his doors, and watch the 
look of anguish on her countenance which 
she already begins to feel she will find it 
difficult to conceal ? 

Clare's pride has more than once been 
commented on in the course of her story. 
It drives her to take a rash and unpre- 
meditated step now. 

As soon as her untasted breakfast has 
been removed, she takes Collins into her 
confidence. 

" Collins ! I am going to treat you as a 
friend, for poor mamma always considered 
you so. The Colonel and I are not happy 
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jate. I 22X1 going to Bxcidinzzfit TTaJ! ^vitii 
lalbj azid jou siid lihe inzxses, as soon as 
er^ our ^rmgn eaai 1»£ got xeadr." 

^Bnt, Lleffi JOS, ma^'sm, but liheire's 

^B»)iKai aad Ids wiSe are in ehs^ of 
ih^ iKiQfe^ ;md ibej will be so&aent aid 
ttfitO I ean pfY^eore otliar serrxois. How 
kffig win it take jon to pack enough 
tbiiigf for me and baby — say for a 
weekr* 

^But wbat^f to become of all tbe rest, 
ma^am?^ 

^^ Of eowrtse ihej will be sent after ns. 
Now^ don^t be silly, Collins! I want to 
ittart for London by tbe twelve o'clock train. 
Tell Masters I am going to stay with some 
fri^mds for a week, and don't let her make a 
fuss over it/' 

** Yen, ma'am ; it shall be done. But O ! 
dear Miss Clare^ for the sake of your poor 
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ijinoceiit baby and her that's gone, don't do 
nothing in a hurry, my dear, that you may 
repent of sorely afterwards." 

Clare's lip trembles visibly, but she shakes 
off the grasp her maid has laid upon her 
arm, not unkindly, but decidedly. 

" Thank you, Collins. I know you mean 
well by me, but my mind is made up. If 
you wish to prove yourself my Mend, you 
will see that everything is ready by the 
time I name, for whether it is so or not, I 
shall leave Woolwich." 

And she keeps her word. 





CHAPTEE X. 

" QUICK repentance/' 

HEN Iredell returns home, to find 
his nest deserted for the second 
time, a letter is put into his hand 
by Eichards which explains the reason of 
his wife's absence. It is very brief, but it 
is very decided. Clare merely writes that 
she has taken him at his word (she forgot 
that it had been her word) and gone to 
Brodhurst Hall, where she requests he will 
not follow her, but let her remain in peace. 
When he receives it, he feels almost stunned. 
He has been passing the night at his friend 
Charlton's, with a card party, depressed and 
miserable enough at the words that have 
passed between his wife and himself, but 
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never dreaming but that the quarrel will, 
sooner or later, be made up again ; still less 
that the proposal of separation, which she 
had so thoughtlessly made and he as 
thoughtlessly accepted, could ever really he 
carried out. 

And now Clare has taken the initiative, 
and left him. The man goes nearly mad. 
Eichards, who has thought all along that 
so hasty and unpremeditated a departure as 
that of his mistress forbodes no good, does 
not know what to do for the best. His 
master is so distracted at the intelligence 
he has received that concealment is out of 
the question. He makes no secret of his 
condition. He neither eats, drinks, nor 
receiver visitors, but shuts himself up in his. 
room for the whole of that day, without 
giving any sign of his existence but what is 
evidenced by the sound of his restless foot- 
steps, as he paces to and fro with Clare's 
letter of farewell in his hand. What he 
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suffers during that voluntary imprisonment 
God and his own heart alone know, nor 
how he reproaches himself for the blight 
that has fallen on his happy home. Had 
he been but more patient and gentle with 
her — ^had he pointed out those little traits 
in her conduct which displeased him vnth 
less harshness — ^had he pleaded for her 
confidence — ^implored her love — what might 
he not have effected in winning her once 
more to himself! Had he but remained 
by her side last night and this morning, 
instead of deserting her for the company of 
a set of dissipated men, how might not his 
presence have made her falter in carrying out 
a project which must end in misery for them 
both ! Tor how is Clare to live alojie and 
unprotected — a young girl without father, 
mother, or brother to stand up for her, and 
with the responsibility of a child of her 
own upon her hands ! True, she has any 
-amount of money — more, a great deal, than. 
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ishe will ever contrive to spend upon herself; 
but can riches and luxury make up to her 
for the love she has voluntarily resigned — 
the protection she has castaway as worth- 
less. I am not ashamed to write that, more 
than once during that unhappy day, Iredell 
weeps bitterly — how bitterly, women whose 
tears flow like open sluices can never 
realise. This hero, who has performed such 
deeds of daring in the defence of his 
country that he has been decorated for his 
valour by his sovereign's own hands ; who 
has borne hunger and thirst and cold 
and heat, in the discharge of his 
duty, without a murmur ; more — who has 
looked Death itself in the face without 
flinching — ^been retained as hostage by th6 
enemy, and never suffered the knowledge 
that he might be led out at any hour to die 
at their hands to spoil a single meal or 
check one burst of his hearty laughter — 
has cried over the loss of a wayward girra 
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affection until his eyes are bloodshot and 
his whole face inflamed. He cannot hide- 
that he is suffering the deepest anguish, 
but he would «iot have a soul see the state 
to which it has reduced him for the world. 
Eichards knocks softly at his locked door at 
dinner-time, to tell him that the meal is 
ready; but Iredell orders him to take it 
down again, and not to serve anything^ 
more for him that night. 

But he is not to be left to himself. 
About an hour later there comes another 
tap, not less soft than Eichards, and accom- 
panied, to Iredell's astonishment, by the 
Toice of Elfrida Treherne. 

"Dear Colonel Iredell," she says, "do 
open the door. We have heard what has 
happened, and George has sent me to see if 
I can be of any use in the matter. Pray 
don't refuse to talk it over with me." 

Iredell's natural gallantry cannot resist 
this appeal from a woman's lips. 
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■ He unlocks his door the more willingly 
perhaps that his room is wrapt in shadow, 

and his visitor cannot detect the unusual 

^tate of his countenance. 

" This is very friendly of you/' he says 
in a husky voice as he takes her hand» 
*' but I fear there is no remedy. How did 
you hear of it ?'* 

"I am afraid the news is half over 

Woolwich by this time. I heard it from 

that gossip Mrs. Seymour; and if I 

-am not greatly mistaken, Colonel Iredell, 

she has had a hand in the mischief herself/' 

"Well, it little signifies with whom it 
^originated. It is done now, and past 
recall.'' 

"No such thing! On the contrary, I 
feel sure it requires but a few words of 
explanation to make everything right again* 
Come, Colonel Iredell, take my advice. Let 
me order coffee to be served in the drawing- 
room, and come down and talk the matter 
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oyer reasonably with me. I have beei^ 
engaged in more than one nnfortanate mis- 
understanding daring my^lifetime, and kno\r 
how mnch may be remedied by a little tact 
and sacrifice of self/' 

" You are a real friend/' replies Iredell^, 
warmly, as . he presses her hand. " If yott 
will precede me, and order Eichards to light 
np the drawing-room, I will join you there 
in a few minutes.'* 

He wants time, poor fellow, to remove- 
the traces of those treacherous tears front 
his countenance; but it is more easiljr 
attempted than done, and when he meets. 
Elfrida Treheme in the lamplight, she is- 
shocked to perceive the marks of sufferings 
he so plahily bears about him. 

He tells her everything as they sit ov^r- 
the coffee together. How Clare, since the 
unfortunate accident of her mother's death,, 
appears to have conceived a continually^ 
growing dislike to him, which culminated 
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in her flirtetion with Lord Burgess, and open 
rebellion against himself. 

" I -should not have thought so much of 
her little fancy for Burgess/' he ends, de- 
spondingly, " for after all she is but a child, 
and my ways and' ideas and manners may 
be too old to please her. G-irls like the 
society of young people of their own age> 
and I have often questioned of late whether 
I did not do Clare an injustice by marrying 
her. She was so young and inexperienced 
in the world." 

''Nonsense! Colonel Iredell! You are 
surely not going to pretend to me that you 
think Lord Burgess, with his golden curls 
and delicate complexion, can be a more 
attractive object in a woman's eyes 
than yourself. I don't want to flatter 
you, but all the world knows what 
your public services have been, and no 
true female mind ranks beauty above 
valour." 
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"All the same, he may be more com- 
panionable for her than I am/' 

"No, no! There is something else 
beneath this change beyond a sudden liking 
for Lord Burgess. It is much more pro- 
bable that Clare assumed that liking to cover 
a far deeper feeling." 

" But what can that be ?" 

" Ah ! there I confess myself at fault. 
Yet I cannot help guemng^ though I may 
be wrong. Have I your permission to speak 
openly ?** 

" It will be the greatest kindness you can 
do me.*' 

"Well then I confess, Colonel Iredell, 
that knowing your early career had been a 
wild one, I felt doubtful of the happiness of 
any young girl you might make your wife. 
Fixed habits are difficult things to get rid 
of, and old follies have an unpleasant way 
of cropping up again when least expected. 
When I met Clare, however, and observed 
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<what I took to be) the perfect love she bore 
you, and the entire confidence that existed 
between you, I thought to myself that it 
must be all right. I was very sorry though 
to watch the intimacy that sprung up 
between your wife and Mr5. Seymour." 

" No one regretted it more than myself. 
But Clare would not be advised by me." 

" I knew Addy Seymour to be very light 
in her conduct ; very fond of gossip, and 
very deceitful. Added to which, you had 
been in the habit of paying her marked 
attention. Now, I argued, this must either 
-continue and make poor Clare unhappy, or 
Colonel Iredell must offend Mrs. Seymour 
by breaking it off altogether. Which has it 
been?" 

" I am afraid — the latter." 

" Don't say you are afraid. It would 
have been much worse if it had been the 
*other way. But depend on it, Addy Seymour 
has had her revenge on you." 
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" But how can she ? It is impossible !'* 

" Ah, my friend, nothing is impossible ta 
a woman who does not stick to the truth. 
What i8 impossible is to calculate where she^ 
will stop in order to accomplish the end she 
may, have in view* She may have poisoned 
your wife's mind with any number of false- 
hoods against you. Clare is inexperienced 
and truthful herself, and would be more 
ready to believe scandal than an older 
person." 

*' I will go straight to Mrs. Seymour and 
accuse her of treachery," exclaims Iredell, 
springing up from his chair. " I remember 
now, the last time I had occasion to speak to 
her on the subject of her too frequent visits 
to my house, that she looked dangerous." 

" You will do no good by such a step," 
says Elfrida, detaining him. " Do you sup- 
pose it likely that Adelaide Seymour would 
confess her double dealing to you? She 
would only make you appear the guilty 
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party, and probably end by turning the 
tables upon yourself. ! you men arQ so 
innocent where women are concerned/' 

"Then what am I to do?" demands 
Iredell, reseating himself with rather a bad 
grace. 

" Go to your wife, and make a clean breast 
to her." 

" That is impossible !" he rejoins, hastily. 

"Whyr 

" Bead that note," he says, thrusting it 
into her hands. 

It is the one Clare left behind her, and 
at the first glance Elfrida sees that it is^ 
blotted with her tears — or his. 

" Frank, I have taken you at your word.^ 
I feel that what you say is true, and it is 
better we should live separate. We have 
been very tmhappy together lately, and 
there seems no prospect of a change. I have 
started therefore for Brodhurst Hall, where I 
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mean to live for the future ; and I do be^ 
that you will not attempt to follow me 
there, but leave me in quietness and peace. 
You accuse me of flirting, and say I have 
disobeyed and disappointed you. You never 
think how the knowledge of your numerous 
intrigues and amours hss eaten into my soul, 
and destroyed all love for, and confidence in, 
you. If there were no other reason to make 
me shrink from you, I could never forget 
that it was your wicked conduct that caused 
my poor mother's death — ^the death you can 
laugh at and rejoice over. 

" When I think of that, I hope that I may 
never, never see you again. 

" Clark Iredell." 

"What does this mean?" inquires Mrs» 
Treherne, as she points out the words that 
refer to Lady Brodhurst's death. 

Iredell relates the story to her, and she 
looks very grave over it. 
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"It was very sad, very shocking!" she 
remarks. " I do not wonder at poor Clare 
feeling it bitterly. It was indeed ' reaping 
the whirlwind/ Colonel Iredell/' 

" I felt it to be so ; Q-od knows I did !" he 
answers. " It came like a second judgment 
on me ; as if Heaven, not satisfied with year& 
of repentance, was determined to make me 
feel the rod to my life's end/' 

" The effect of our wrongdoing generally 
does follow us to our lives' end, but I think 
it is rather hard to lay the blame of it upon 
Providence. Natural events breed natural 
consequences, and it is not always possible 
to escape them because we consider that in 
the course of Nature they should be over. 
I speak from experience. Colonel Iredell. I 
suffer in my own person to this day for a 
wrong thought indulged in, in my youtL" 
Mrs. Treheme ! it is riot possible !" 
George will tell you some day, if you 
care to hear the story, that it is possible. 
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As for myself, I reserve my portion of the 
narrative for your wife/' 

" Ah ! when will you see her again to 
tell it ?" says Iredell, with a sigh. 

^' Very shortly, I hope, for I mean to go to 
Brodhurst Hall to-morrow. I thought I 
should surprise you ; but if you wont go, I 
must, and there's an end to the matter. We 
<3an't allow things to go on like this longer 
than is absolutely necessary." 

" How good you are ! How can I ever 
thank you," exclaims Iredell, grasping her 
hand. " You will see my poor Clare. Toa 
will tell her — will you not ? — ^that I am ready 
to condone everytlimg if she will but return 
to my arms, or write and ask me to join her. 
But not else, Mrs. Treheme — ^not else ! She 
has her pride, and I have mine ! I could be 
her most abject slave, whilst she still loved 
me ; but I cannot stoop to woo her back to 
an embrace that has become distasteful to 
her." 
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So she leaves him, not much more com- 
forted than when they met, but still with a 
ray of hope struggling through the darkness 
of his despair. Leaves him to go straight 
into the presence of his wife, determined, if 
necessary, to probe the girl's heart to the 
quick, if she can but discover the thorn that 

is rankling there, and uproot it for ever. 

* n^ 1^ n^ * 

Meanwhile, poor Clare's bravery is fast 
evaporating. It is one thing to say you 
will resign home, love, and protection at an 
hour's notice, and another not to look into 
the desolate future before you with a sink- 
ing heart. She has never travelled by 
herself before, nor been called upon in any 
way to act for others. Collins, Masters, 
and the infant's private nurse, although 
compelled to follow the fortunes of their 
mistress, are by no means sure how far 
they will injure themselves by doing so, 
^nd will not stir an inch without her orders 
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or direction. Consequently, she finds her- 
self called upon to think and provide for the 
entire party, and though in these day& 
travelling is made so easy that it is almost 
unnecessary to do anything more than pay 
your expenses, and announce your destina- 
tion, Mrs. Iredell feels an unusual respon- 
sibility resting upon her inexperienced 
shoulders, and is the most nervous and 
ready to break down of them all. She 
carries it off, however, with a high hand, 
until they reach Becklington Station, where, 
in consequence of no intimation having been 
sent of their arrival, there is naturally ne 
carriage to meet them, and they are kept 
waiting in a cold, uncarpeted room, until a 
boy shall have run with a message to the 
Hall coachman to send down any vehicle 
that may be soonest got ready for their ac- 
commodation. 

After an hour's waiting, during which 
Mrs. Masters declares a hundred times, if 
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she does once, that the baby will catch his 
4eath of cold, and Clare has much diflBcultj 
in restraining her tears, a barouche makes 
its appearance, and the party is conveyed to 
the Hall. But here they find matters 
-scarcely any better. The gardener's wife, 
Mrs. Benson, who has been left in. charge 
of the house since Lady Brodhurst's death, 
4ias been thrown completely " off her head'* 
(as she herself expressed it) by the sudden 
news that the Hall will be required for that 
jiight's occupation, and is running hither 
and thither, attended by a shock-headed 
-daughter, lighting fires that refuse to burn 
in rooms that are utterly unfit for use. The 
3)lasterers and painters are holding high 
revel in Brodhurst Hall, and everybody 
knows what that means. Flanks are slung 
irom end to end of the drawing and dining 
rooms ; pails of whitewash meet one at every 
•corner ; the hall and the stairs are splashed 
with the same mixture, and the smell of wet 
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paint pervades the household. Workmen 
in whitened clothes take off their caps as 
Clare, dismayed at the appearance of the- 
place, steps into the disordered hall ; and 
Mrs. Benson, though looking thoroughly 
dismayed at the unexpected irruption, is 
smiling to the best of her ability as a wel- 
come to the heiress of Brodhurst. 

" I hope I see your ladyship quite well*'' 
(Mrs. Benson has an idea that Clare in^ 
herited her mother's title with the fortune) ; 
"but I only wish your ladyship had given 
ns notice of your arrival, for we're in sad 
disorder just at present, and there is not ^ 
room fit to step into." 

"I had no idea the place was like this," 
cries Clare in consternation, as she picka 
her way over the dirty floor. 

** Bless you, ma'am ! you carit stay here ; 
it's morally impossible," exclaims Collins. 

" I wont answer for the baby's health if 
you stay, ma'am," interposes Mrs. Masters ; 
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** nor yet for Eliza's either. The smell of 
this paint is just enough to pisen them both^ 
and the wisest thing you can do is to go 
straight back to Woolwich before you're an 
hour older/' 

But Mrs. Masters's ill-timed advice only 
makes Clare obstinately determined to re- 
main where she is. Gro back to Woolwich 
indeed ! and when she has just declared she 
will never see her husband again ! She will 
die first ! They may all die before she will 
submit to such an indignity. Her next 
words take the head nurse, at forty pounds 
a year, quite aback — 

" When I require your advice. Masters, I 
will ask for it. You can't have pulled all 
the bedrooms to pieces at once, I suppose,** 
she continues to Mrs. Benson. 

** no, your ladyship ! The best bed- 
rooms were finished last week, and Betsy's 
been lighting fires in them now. But I 
don't know about the beds being aire4. 

16— a 
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They haven't been slept in for a year almost. 
And have you brought a cook with you, my 
]adyr 

" Don't call me by that name," cries 
Olare, to whom the sound recalls the memory 
•of her mother ; *' I am only Mrs. Iredell ! 
I have brought no servants but those you 
see, but I suppose we can get others in the 
village, and till then I have no doubt you 
will be able to do all we want/' 

To see Mrs. Benson's face as her young 
mistress utters her careless supposition, is a 
«tudy. She — ^who never has to exercise her 
<5ulinary skill on any dish more intricate 
ihan a fried steak for her old man's Sunday 
dinner — to be expected to cook for the Hall 
party ! A schoolgirl set down to play one 
•of Chopin's most intricate studies at first 
.sight could hardly look more dismayed. 

But Clare, followed by her despairing 
retainers, has passed upstairs by this time, 
jand does not see the comedy that is being 
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played below. The cold and unaired con- 
dition of the rooms above justify all Mrs*^ 
Masters's misgivings. Any mother, less 
inexperienced than Clare, would have been 
horrified at the idea of letting her infant 
pass a night in them. 

But Clare has no idea it may make the 
baby ill. She believes the nurse's grumbling 
to be all on account of the personal incon- 
venience she will be put to, and orders her 
sharply to hold her tongue. She settles, 
the dismayed servants in one large room, 
which, although amply furnished, feels a& 
draughty as a barrack, and apportions 
another to her own use. Then Collina 
timidly reminds her that they have had no- 
dinner that day, and fasting is injurious to 
the wet-nurse. 

Clare who, borne up by excitement, has 
not yet felt hungry, desires her maid to 
order anything she likes for herself or the 
others. But anything soon turns out to be 
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very much like nothing at all. To arrive 
in a new place with all the fxirniture afc 
sixes and sevens, with nothing prepared, 
nothing ordered in — no groceries, nor wine, 
nor meat, nor vegetables — ^not even a loaf of 
Iread and a pat of butter to put upon the 
table — housekeepers may realise the entire 
miseries of such a situation, but I defy any 
one else to do so until he has tried it. 

Even when every preparation has been 
made that forethought can supply, and 
every care taken for the reception of the 
new-comers, what a wretchedly uncomfort- 
able proceeding is the taking possession of 
fresh quarters ! How many things have 
been forgotten — ^how many unavoidably 
mislaid or left behind — with how much in- 
<3onvenience have we not to contend, and 
what a stock of good temper it requires to 
bear up cheerfully against it all ! Picture 
then the discomforts to which poor Clare is 
now exposed^ and the loud complaints by 
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^hich her attendants make them doubly 
hard to bear with equanimity. Wheu at 
last their tongues have been somewhat 
quieted by such food as Mrs. Benson has 
been able to set before them, their mistress 
wanders away from their company to the 
only sitting-room which has been found fit 
for her immediate use, and which, imforfcu- 
nately for the restoration of her peace of 
mind, is the one which Lady Brodhurst 
called exclusively her own, and which 
contains many reUcs of her taste or 
&ncy . 

Here the girl, wearied to death by her 
^rvants' complaints, and the discomforts of 
her situation, casts herself down on the 
green velvet sofa, a very Ariadne in the 
-abandonment of her despair. 

The dusk of a cold March evening 
^gathers about her — not even the now 
blazing fire in the grate suggests any idea 
of warmth or geniality to her chilled heart 
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— all is deffolation and loneliness and 
miseiy. 

Collins coming in by-andrbj, wiping the- 
traces of buttered toast from her monih^. 
and in a better temper, conseqoentlj, with 
all mankind, persuades her mistress to be 
undressed, and laid to rest in the big bed, 
which Clare persists, with a shudder, look& 
just like a tomb. 

She tries to sleep, however, and lose sight 
of hor troubles in forgetfulness ; but in the 
middle of the night Mrs. Masters, snoring 
in the next room, is awakened by her calling 
her. 

" Lord a' mercy ! whatever is the matter, 
ma'am ?" cries that worthy, not over-pleased 
at being so suddenly roused from her balmy 
slumbers. 

" ]Jriug me my baby. Masters — ^wrap 
him up well, and lay him by my side. I 
foel us if I should go mad for want of sleep 
and rest and compiuiy." 
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And so the baby is laid against his 
mother's heart, and, as many an innocent 
has done before him, his touch soothes her 
once more into quietness. 

Yet Clare's blistered eyes will not close,, 
but stare into the darkness until it melts^ 
into the dawn, and she remembers, with a. 
sigh, the dreary day that is before her. 






CHAPTEE XI. 



"a friend in need." 



HE next day proves both cold and 
rainy, the nastiest mixture that 
even England can boast of. Clare 
remains in bed as long as she possibly can^ 
simply because she feels she will not better 
her position by rising. When at last she 
does so, she finds her instinct true. 

Brodhurst Hall looks emptier and feels 
damper than it did the evening before • 
The chimneys, so long unaccustomed to 
fires, smoke ; and the windows appear to be 
^ mass of draughts. 

The servants continue to grumble, and 
declare the baby's life to be in danger, and 
there is not a book nor piece of work at 
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hand with which Clare can divert her 
attention from the annoyance. She has 
not even the sorry amusement of unpacking 
her trunks, for most of her personal posses- 
sions are at Woolwich. No cook can be 
found at an hour s notice in the village of 
Becklington to undertake her service, and 
•Clare, who has never had to do more than 
order what she fancies most, finds herself 
•compelled to think, not what they tcill have 
for dinner, but what they can have. And 
through it all is the self-abasing thought of 
how her attendants must speculate on the 
position she has voluntarily placed herself 
in. She knows that Masters and the wet- 
nurse must be undeceived by this time of 
the idea that she left her husband's house 
for change of air, or to see her friends. It 
is impossible but that they should guess^ 
from the condition of the Hall and her own 
discomfort, that her journey there was quite 
xiupremeditated. 
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And what are they saying, Clare wonders, 
while her cheeks bum, of the quarrel 
between herself and Iredell? What coarse^ 
remarks may they not pass upon its origin^ 
or speculations how it must all end ? This< 
idea humiliates her pride more than any- 
thing else has done. She has little antici- 
pated the false position a married woman 
assumes who tries to separate her interests 
from those of her legal protector. She may 
be " chaste as ice, pure as snow," yet she 
shall not escape surmise and deductions^ 
and calumny. 

Twelve o'clock has struck, and the^ 
weather gives no sign of clearing. Mrs. 
Masters, who maintains that the smell of 
wet paint is more injurious to her charge 
than the dose confinement of the nursery, 
will not permit him to quit the shelter of 
his own apartment. His mother sits alone 
in the comfortless sitting-room, watching 
the rain beat pitilessly against the window- ' 
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panes, and wishing from the bottom of her 
heart that she had never left Woolwich. 

She has taken a step which she cannot 
retrace without the humiliation of acknow- 
ledging herself in the wrong (which she 
never will do, she mentally decides), yet how 
is she to live in that big barren place alone, 
and manage affairs of which she is utterly 
ignorant, on money which she does not even 
know how or from whom to draw ! 

Surely — stirely Frank will follow, or write 
to her. They must meet again, if only to 
establish a mutual understanding of the 
position they shall assume to each other for 
-the future. Yet he said (she remembers 
with a sudden terror) that, if they parted, 
it should he for ever! 

! why didn't she think of those words 
of his before she put this rash proceeding 
into execution? Clare is clasping her 
hands in horror at the idea that Frank may 
really keep his word — that he may refuse to 
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see her again — when a ring sounds at the 
lodge-gates, and the noise of approaching 
wheels grates on the gravel drive. It ia 
he ! He has followed her ! He has come 
to tell her that life is insupportable with- 
out her presence and her love. She knew 
it! She was sure of it as she is sure of 
futurity ! 

Clare rises from her seat ; her cheeks are 
crimson, and her breast heaves with her 
emotion. She does not think she can trast 
herself to meet her husband until she has 
had time to recover her equanimity. He 
would make too certain of the suffering she 
has undergone from separation, and her 
silly pride revolts against the idea of show^ 
ing him all her heart. 

So she escapes to her bedroom, without a 
doubt of the identity of her visitor, and 
waits there until Collins shall announce 
IredeU's arrival. 

But when the maid enters, it is to 
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say that Mrs. Treherne is waiting to see 
lien 

" Mrs. Treherne !" exclaims Clare, with 
knitted brows, "what on earth can Mrs. 
Treherne want with me, and how did she 
know I was here ?" 

" I don*t know, ma'am* All Mrs. Tre 
heme said was thai she would not detain 
you long." 

"VeryweDI Say I shall be down directly,^*^ 
iep\ie& Claffe, as she returns to her mirror. 

But she is terribly agitated, and her fac& 
quivers with emotion. 

He has not taken the trouble to come 
himself then, but has sent Elfrida Treherne 
with the olive-branch, imagining it has but 
to be extended, even by a stranger's hand, 
for her to accept it. 

But he shall be undeceived. 

As the two women meet, it would be 
difficult to say which feels the situation 
most, although doubtless Mrs. Iredell has 
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the best knack of, as she has the best reason 
for, concealing her agitation. 

" ! Clare,*' cries Elfrida, without reserve, 
*' I am so very, very sorry for this." 

Her frank sympathy overcomes poor 
Clare, who has gi-eat diflBculty to prevent 
herself for breaking down, 

" I came here of my own accord," she 
replies, with trembling lips. 

*' I know you did, my dear girl, but that 
only makes matters worse. Clare ! how 
<»ould you have the heart to leave him ! He 
is nearly frenzied by your loss." 

" I can hardly believe that, Mrs. Treheme, 
although I daresay Colonel Iredell pro-^ 
fessed to be so before you. For this separa- 
tion should have been no surprise to him. 
We had talked it all over, and settled upon 
it as the best thing for the happiness of 
hoth of us, only the night before." 

" Clare ! my dear child," says the elder 
woman, gravely, as she takes the girl's hand 
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and draws her down on the sofa beside her, 
'*you cannot suppose I have taken this 
ourney for the mere curiosity of seeing and 
speaking with you/' 

" 0, no ! I quite understand. You have 
been sent after me by him." 

"Indeed, it is no such thing — Colonel 
Iredell had neither the wish nor the right 
to send me on his errands. I have come 
of my own free will, and because I love you, 
Clare." 

The hand Elfrida holds in her own is 
quickly pressed. A profession of love sounds 
very gratefully upon our ears when we are 
in trouble and alone. 

" I love you, my dear, and I cannot see 
you wreck your lifelong happiness in this 
manner without making an eflfort to save 
you. For I have passed through much the 
same experience, Clare." 

" Have you ? I can hardly believe it. 
It seems to me as though nobody could ever 
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have had such an awful disappointment as 
mine. ! Mrs. Treheme, if I could only 
tell you aU !" 

" You shall tell me all, dear t It is for 
that express purpose that I am hei*e. Mean- 
while, listen to my story. It may teach 
you not to turn a deaf ear to the dictates of 
your conscience. My first marriage, Clare, 
was a very unhappy one. I was but a 
child when I entered into it, and my hus- 
band, William Treheme, was utterly uncon- 
genial to me, in tastes, disposition, and 
pursuits. After we had been married about 
six months he introduced me to his cousin 
George — my present husband — and the only 
love of my whole life." 

"Did you fall in love with him whilst 
you were his cousin's wife ?" says Clare, in 
a tone of astonishment. 

" ! Clare dear ! don't make me too 
much ashamed of myself with those wide 
open eyes of yours. I could not tell you 
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all the details of my early folly, if I did not 
hope, by their relation of them, to make you 
pause before you make yourself and Colonel 
Iredell irrecoverably miserable." 

" Go on !" says Clare, softly. 

" I did fall in love with him, and whilst 
I was a married woman. I do not blame 
myself so much for that, for it was unavoid- 
able. But my sin lay in the fact that when 
I did know it, I allowed George still to 
linger by my side. We were both supremely 
hopeless and miserable — that you may well 
understand ; but we had resolved to do our 

duty until one fatal day that — that " 

here Elfrida pauses a minute to consider 
what to say. She does not like to blame 
the dead, yet she does not know how to be 
truthful otherwise. " Well, let it be suffi- 
cient that poor William and I had been 
more unhappy than usual, and George forgot 
himself and asked me to give up everything 
for him. ffis boldness opened my eyes. 

17—2 
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I saw the precipice on which I stood, and 
I begged him to leave me and never to see 
me again. He obeyed my request, and then 
the real misery began " 

"But you had only done what was 
right." 

"True, dear!. but I had done so much 
wrong before, ray right came too late to 
rectify it. I have told you that I once had 
a dear baby, and lost it. It was in conse- 
quence of my grief, Clare, that it died. My 
husband, guessing the cause of my unhappi- 
ness, grew still more unkind to me, and my 
poor George — I tremble even now to look 
back upon the horrors which he underwent, 
and of which I was the cause !" 

" ! Mrs. Treherne, I pity you !'' 

" Pity yourself, dear Clare ; don't pity 
me, for it is all past and over long ago ! 
But I drove George to all sorts of excesses, 
and then to a hasty marriage with a woman 
unsuited to, and unworthy of, him in every 
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respect, and his life was completely wasted 
till her death set him free again/' 

" Didn't she die by an accident ? Frank 
told me so." 

" By the most horrible accident possible. 
She was murdered, Clare ! — shot by an old 
lover of her own class, whom she had jilted 
for George, and who followed her to Aris- 
cedwyn." 

" How awful !" 

" The shock killed George's poor old 
uncle, whom he loved as a father, and 
nearly drove him mad. But he went abroad 
for many years, and when he came home — 

when he returned " says Elfrida, softly, 

whilst gleams of the tenderest remembrance 
shine in her lovely eyes. 

"He found you a widov^^," suggests 
Clare. 

" Yes, dear ; and we were married, and 
we have been so happy ever since that the 
pa§t only appears as an ugly dream. Yet, 
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Clare, the consequences remain. Arisced- 
wyn, that should have been our proudest 
possession, is untenanted and heirless. Do 
you think, when I see George look at other 
people's children and sigh, that I do not 
remember that had it not been for the 
violence of my grief at the loss of a love I 
should never have indulged, he might have 
his little ones about his knee at the pre- 
sent moment ? But I made myself so ill, 
that when my poor baby was bom the 
doctors said I should never have another 
child.'' 

"I am so sorry !" whispers Clare. 

" Then let my story prove of use to you, 
dear. You see that though God, in His own 
time, brought round all things to be as I 
wished them, yet I could not undo the con- 
sequences of my own rashness and self- 
indulgence. I did wrong, and I shall 
have to bear the punishment of that 
wrong through life. You did not think 
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I was such a wicked woman, Clare, did 

" J melted woman ! I think you are one 
of the noblest women I ever heard of, Tou 
gave him up — the love of your life ! What 
could you have done more ? But, ! Mrs. 
Treherne, your story has no bearing upon 
mine. Tou could not love vour first hus- 
band— ^that was a great misfortune ; but I 
loved mine with my whole soul, and he has 
deceived me/' 

"Howr 

" By going after other women. He pre- 
tends to me that it is business that takes him 
to London so constantly, but I have found 
out that he visits people of whom I have 
never even heard, and takes them presents, 
and '' 

'* Excuse me for interrupting you, Clare, 
but how have you found all this out ?" 

" I have seen their photographs and letters 
from them, and I knew before I married him 
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that he was an awful flirt. Besides, even 
my friends know all these stories, and have 
repeated them to me." 

" What friends ?'' 

" Why do you wish to know ?" 

" Because I do not believe in the friend- 
ship which would try to separate husband 
and wife. Come, Clare, tell me all. Believe 
me, I wish to be a true friend to you. It is 
for that reason only I journeyed to Brodhurst 
Hall.'' 

*' I am sure of that." 

"Well, then, let me receive your con- 
fidence in return. I see that' you are 
wretched from this misunderstanding, and 
I do not wonder at it." 

" It is not a misunderstanding. I wish 
it were !" 

"Who told you of Colonel Iredell's in- 
fidelity ?" 

" It was Mrs. Seymour." 

" I thought as much. I believe that 
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woman to be one of the vilest women that 
.ever breathed." 

" I believe so too," says Clare, eagerly ; 
" but she is only a proof in point of the 
good reason 1 have to be unhappy. She is 
one of Frank's oldest flames. He was in 
love with her long ago, and she says that 
all the world knows it." 

" All the world knows that she was in 
love with Colonel Iredell, or fancied herself 
to be so." 

*'And you don't think he was in love 
with her?'' 

"I am sure he was not. Surely you 
credit him with better taste. Clare, be 
reasonable ! You married your husband, 
you tell me, knowing him to have been a 
flirt. Why then make the fact a cause of 
misery now ?" 

" But it is a great deal worse than that," 
says Clare, weeping. " I could have for- 
given anything that went beforehand, but 
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that he should carry it on now — now that 
I— I— I '' 

" That you love him so much, you mean. 
And so Mrs. Seymour has been base enough 
to tell you that your husband's flirtations 
have not yet been discontinued/* 

" But it is true, Elfrida ; indeed it is. 
Mrs. Luttrell knows of it. There is a 
woman called 'Birdie,' whom he visits in 
London, and I found a note only the other 
day, to him, from a girl named Emmeline 
Stewart, whom he flirted with before we 
were married." 

" And you did not ask your husband for 
an explanation." 

" I could not. Every time I approached 
the subject something rose in my throat and 
choked me. The mere thought was enough 
to kill me." 

" Yet you heard all this ; how along ago?" 

" Before baby was born." 

"And have kept it to yourself ever since. 
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and flirted with that little fool Lord 
Burgess in revenge for your own suflferings. 
Clare, go home to-night. Don't waste a 
moment more than is necessary, and ask 
Colonel Iredell to forgive you for the wrong 
you have done him." 

" What ! when he has deceived me for so 
long ?'• 

" I don't believe it ! I believe it is all 
some miserable mistake engendered by that 
woman's wickedness. Clare! I must go 
back by the afternoon train. I promised 
George to be home to dinner. Come with 
me, and all will be right again by to-morrow 
morning." 

" ! I could not — I could not !" exclaims 
Clare, shrinking from the idea. " If either 
of us is to move in the matter, surely it is 
Prank's business to come to me." 

" And that he will never do if you wait 
till Doomsday. Listen to me, Clare ! I 
was with your husband yesterday. Tou 
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know how proud and determined a man he 
is, yet when he met me in the drawing- 
room his face was blistered by the tears 
that he had shed." 

" ! my Frank !" cries Clare, with sudden 
impulse, as she buries her face in her hands. 

"He had neither eaten nor drank from 
the moment he came home, Kichards told 
me," continues Elfrida, perceiving her ad- 
vantage, " and if he had been mourning 
your loss for days instead of hours it could 
hardly have had a greater effect upon him. 
Poor fellow ! what he rrmst have suffered ! 
My heart bled for him." 

" But why did he ever deceive me?" 

" I do not believe he has deceived you ; 
but, if so, the best way to make him repent 
will be to tell him all your grief for his 
behaviour. Clare ! Clare ! you have your 
own life's happiness and his in your very 
grasp this moment. For God's sake do not 
throw it away! What will your life be like 
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if you persist in remaining separated from 
him ? A widowed wife; a childless mother 
(for when your child shall be seven years 
old he can remove it from your care) ; a 
mistress without a household ; in fact, a unit 
— worse than a unit — on the world's surface, 
for you are bound by ties that you cannot 
get rid of, and must not forget. ! Clare, 
be warned in time. Come back with me to 
Woolwich/' 

Clare's sobs are her only answer. 

"My dearest child," says Elfrida, "you 
love this man as your very life. What will 
your life be worth without him ? Granted 
he is all you imagine, would you not rather 
fulfil the mission of your womanhood, and 
remain by his side as a refuge in his 
moments of temptation and a solace in his 
hours of trouble, than leave him to the 
counsels of his own lonely heart and the 
trials to which the world will subject him ? 
O ! Clare, if you can save him but from one 
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sin, it is your duty, and it should be your 
glory, so to protect with the halo of your 
pure love, the man you worship !'" 

"IwillllwiUr 

** I knew you would ! Dear child, I have 
not over-estimated the strength and purity 
of your affection. I cannot tell, of course, 
how much or how little your suspicions of 
his conduct may be justified, but I know 
that, whatever he may he^ you have reason to 
love and obey him. And, Clare, he may be 
faulty or unwise, but he is a noble man. 
Could you have seen his eyes last night as 
he spoke to me of you ! I told him I was 
coming here to-day, and he said '' 

*' ! what did he say, my darling ! my 
own, own Frank ! For God's sake tell me 
what he said." 

"Tell my Clare," continues Elfrida, 
solemnly, " that if she will come back to me 
I will condone everything ; but not else ! 
I cannot stoop to woo her back to an 
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embrace which has become distasteful to 
her." 

" ! never ! never ! I have loved it but 
too well." 

" "Will you come back to it to-night, then, 
Clare ?" 

" Will he receive me ?" 

" I am sure of it. Make no preparations. 
Leave your baby here with his attendants. 
He is as safe with them as with you, and 
let your meeting with Colonel Iredell be 
more sacred than your parting was. Clare ! 
will you come T' 

" My heart pants for it ; but I am so 
afraid. Supposing, after all, I have been 
right." 

"No wife can be right who leaves her 
husband, except under circumstances of un- 
paralleled misery. Whatever Colonel Iredell 
may have been to others, he has never been 
unkind to you. Come home, dear Clare ; 
tell him freely all your mind, and I will 
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wager anything (but George's love) that 
you soon acknowledge this dread suspicion 
to have been but a hideous dream." 

" If I could but believe it !" 

"Tou shall believe it, by to-morrow 
morning. You may think me bold to assert 
that of which I have no positive proof, but 
I am sufficiently a judge of human nature 
to know that no man, who had so basely 
deceived his wife as you imagine your 
husband to have deceived you, could speak 
of her so openly and look so true as Colonel 
Iredell looked last night." 

" ! God bless you for saying so !" 
exclaims Clare, as she flings herself into her 
friend's arms, and covers her face with 
kisses ; " God bless you for bringing me 
back to a true knowledge of my darling's 
nature. How wicked, how ungrateful I 
am, ever to have suspected him — ray 
own love, my dear, dear husband. "What- 
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ever lie may be, / am kia, as you say, for 
ever!" 

And the afternoon train from Beck- 
lington to Loudon takes them both back 
together. 




18 





CHAPTEE Xn. AND LAST. 

" HEART TO heart/' 

EEDELL is sitting in his study 
that night, to all appearance busily 
engaged in reading and writing 
letters. But every now and then he lifts 
his eyes from his work, covers his face with 
his hand, and heaves a deep sigh. It is 
nearly eight o'clock, and he is growing 
anxious and uneasy. Surely Mrs. Treheme 
must have returned from Becklington by 
this time, and yet he has received no inti- 
mation of the success of her mission. 
Perhaps Clare refuses to entertain the sub- 
ject of reunion; perhaps she has reached 
and passed the crisis when the idea of his 
presence has become distasteful to her. ' The 
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mere thought makes him look older, and 
brings the few furrows on his forehead into 
deeper play. 

He has spent a day of agonising suspense. 
Not a duty has been neglected, neither has 
he confided his grief to any one ; but it has 
gnawed at his heart until he feels as faint 
and weary from the combat as though it 
had lasted twelve months instead of twelve 
hours. He feels utterly unable to fix his 
mind upon the business before him, and yet 
it is matter of interest as well as importance, 
comprising, as it does, a letter from Messrs. 
Knowing and Sharp, with a full account of 
their second visit to Clapham, and interview 
with the authorities of the parish work- 
house. 

" On further inquiries," so the letter 
continues, "we elicited the fact that the 
woman Green, with whom Madame Bam- 
beau^s child was put out to nurse, had often 
as many as half a dozen infants on her 

18—2 
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hands at the same time, and that the 
mortality amongst them had been so great, 
that about six months before the woman^s 
own death an official inquiry was held upon 
the subject. This led us naturally to the 
parish register of deaths, amongst which we 
found, about the date intimated, the two 
entries of which we send you copies. 
Number One appears, in our eyes, un- 
mistakably to point to the death of 
Madame Eam beau's child; but were this 
proof wanting, we have communicated with 
a Sister of Mercy, now resident at Windsor, 
but who was living in Clapham when the 
woman Green first received the child from 
Madame Rambeau, and who used to writ« 
letters to Madame with accounts of the 
child's welfare. Sister Agnes, as she is 
called, left Clapham before the infant's 
death, but can depose to having heard of it 
through a friend who took her parish duties 
from her. This friend, a Mrs. Home, can 
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swear to having seen the body of the child 
under Mrs. Green's care, who was known 
by the name of ' Louie/ and that the nurse 
told her that the child was a foreigner, and 
the parents were abroad; so that she was 
obliged to have it buried at the parish 
expense. The woman Green being unable 
to write, Mrs. Home herself transcribed the 
child's name and age for the benefit of the 
parish registrar, but according to Mrs. 
Green's dictation, which probably accounts 
for the misspelling of the name. Mrs. 
Home also deposes to having known the 
child, Dorothy Clarke, and that she always 
had golden hair and blue eyes, whilst the 
Eambeau infant was dark. This assertion 
agrees with those of Mr. and Mrs. Pierre- 
pont, and with the appearance of the child 
under their care, which they believe to be 
that of the lady's sister. We believe also 
that you may rest satisfied they are right, 
and that Madame Eambeau's infant died 
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whilst she was on the Continent. Waiting 
your instructions respecting the manner 
of paying the reward offered for WilUam 
Wilson's address, 

" We remain, dear Sir, 

" Yours obediently, 

" J. Knowing & Sharp." 

The copy of certificate Number One, which 
is inclosed, records the death from croup, 
and subsequent burial by the parish, of 
Louisa Eamboo — a nurse child, aged twelve 
months, parents unknown. Iredell reads 
the letter and the paper more than once, 
twists them round in his listless hands, and 
scarcely seems to comprehend their contents. 
The task he set himself is completed, and 
poor Bertha^s last wishes complied with; 
but he does not know if he is glad or sorry. 
He knows nothing except that he has lost 
his darling, and is sitting in his study all 
alone. He ought to write an answer to the 



« 
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lawyer's letter, and for that purpose has 
paper spread before him and a pen in his 
hand, but he has bat completed the address 
when it falls on the table again, and he 
buries his weary head upon his outstretched 
arms. As he lies there, Iredell takes no note 
of outward things. Bells may ring, and 
footsteps pass to and fro. It is but the 
servants, who have nothing else to do now, 
passing in and out on their own business ; 
and whether it is or not, he does not care to 
speculate. He is rapt in a dream of 
Clare — of her loveliness, her gentleness, her 
sweet childlike submission to himself — 
and then the awful, unaccountable change 
that came over her and robbed him of it 
aU. 

The door opens and closes softly as he 
dreams; faltering steps timidly approach 
his side. He starts at last, conscious of 
intrusion, and ready to rebuke it ; but all 
thoughts but one die out of his mind as he 
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looks downward and sees the girl that he is 
dreaming of prostrate at his feet. 

" Clare, my darling ! is it you ?^ he ex- ' 
claims, forgetting everything but that she 
has returned to him. 

" Yes, yes ! it is I. But don't touch me, 
Frank — don't kiss me till I have told you 
all ! I have come back to ask your forgive- 
ness — ^your forgiveness that I should have 
ever dared to insult you." 

" My love ! you never insulted me !" 

"I did, by my flirtation with Lord 
Burgess; but it was all folly, Frank. 
You know — ^you must know — I was only 
acting a part that broke my heart to 
play. How could I have liked him — after 
you r 

*' Well, I did think it rather bad taste on 
the part of my little girl," replied Iredell, a 
touch of his old mischief coming to the sur- 
face, now that the immediate load upon his 
mind is removed; "but still, Clare, you 
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know, some people might prefer him to 
me." 

" Frank ! husband ! do not jest with me 
on such a subject. If you only knew the 
agony I feel when remembering it ! But 
they — they told me you no longer loved 
me, and the thought drove me mad. But I 
have come back to-night to tell you — that 
whatever you are — whatever you may do — 
I am yours, now, henceforward, and for ever. 
I love you too much, Frank ! I should di^ 
if I were to leave you. Only let me be your 
own — only let me live in the light of your 
sipailes, and hear you sometimes say that you 
love me a little still, and I can bear all the 
rest." 

''All the restP^ repeats Iredell, in a 
tone of amazement. " What do you 
mean, Clare? What have I done or said 
to make you use such an expression to 
me?" 

*'I mean about Emmy Stewart — and — 
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and ' Birdie/ " whispers Clare, between her 
sobs. 

" Emmy Stewart and ' Birdie !* Who on 
earth can have told you about them? 
Clare, is it possible that by my own folly I 
have been the cause of all the misery be- 
tween us ? Go on, darling ! Tell me every- 
thing." 

" I am going to tell you everything. I 
came here for no other purpose. It 



was '* 



€< 



Stay, darling ! — stay one moment before 
you speak to me. I cannot have you re- 
main there at my feet. Come — if you love 
me still — come and rest your dear head 
upon my heart, and then say what you will 
to reproach me." 

9 9 « . « « 

" ! Frank, I have been so wicked — ^I 
have been so foolish," says Clare, about half 
an hour later, when all the circumstances 
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■ readers know so well have been 

] commented on between them. 

wed everything that woman chose to 

without any reference to yourself. 

ought to hare gone at once and 

ihtl my friend and confidant, as you 

s told me that I should do." 

!, dearest ! we are both to blame ! 

^ll; to shield you from the conse- 

f ray own error, to bear the brunt 

Itoojfance of it alone, instead of which 

]^i a twofold curse upon us both, 

I for Heaven's goodness, might 

led in our ruptured lives. The law 

! to teach you when we married — 

! can be no happiness in such an 

[iftfl ours without perfect confidence — 

£l)een the first to break myself. Now, 

rthe 

^^ dunate 

wonlJ 
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made cognisant of them long ago if your 
altered conduct had not sealed up my heart 
against you." 

" ! Frank, forgive me !" 

" My darling, there is nothing to forgive. 
Forgive me rather for having made you 
share in the bitter reaping of a harvest 
which I was bound to gather by myself." 

"The harvest of your wild oats,'' says 
Clare, smiling through her tears. 

"Dear heart! believe that it is finished 
now. The last sheaf has been garnered and 
threshed out, and — ^if my wife can still say 
she loves me — my punishment in this world 
is at an end." 

" I love you, Frank: — I love you !" she 
exclaims, as he catches her and strains her 
to his heart. 



THE END. 
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